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GEORGE MEREDITH.* 
By S. M. ELLtis. 


URING the last few years a cloud of oblivion, in 
the form of public indifference, has seemed to 
be settling upon the literary significance of Meredith ; 
he has scarcely been 
mentioned of late in 
any important critical 
book or debate or 
oration. He has been 
thrust aside in the 
scrimmage for atten- 
tion demanded by 
more modern writers 
who are unhampered 
by his Victorian codes 
of reticence and sub- 
jects that are taboo. 
No doubt, when the 
centenary of his birth 
arrives in 1928, he 
will regain some tem- 
porary restoration to 
his former fame. As 
a first instalment of 
the coming re- 
consideration of 
Meredith’s position in 
English Letters, two 
books of criticism 
have just appeared 
almost simultane- 
ously. They are 
written by very 
divergent mentalities 
and from acutely 
contrasting points of 
view. 

The first volume 
is an impartial 
study from one of 
the younger school 
of critics who has no personal memory of the 
rather pretentious phase of culture which patronised 
and then deified Meredith twenty or thirty years 
ago, and which led to such absurdities as Miss 
Hannah Lynch’s assertion that “‘ what would do honour 
to Dickens cannot be said to be worthy of Meredith.” 
The second volume is the partial and evangelistic 
tribute of a lady who participated in the apotheosis of 
Meredith, and had some correspondence with him ; 
she now reissues her study of 1907, with additional 

* “ George Meredith.” By J. B. Priestley. 5s. English 
Men of Letters. (Macmillan.)—‘‘ The Writings and Life of 


George Meredith.” A Centenary Study. By Mary Sturge 
Gretton. 6s. (Oxford University Press.) 


From the portrait by W. Strang in the National Portrait Gallery. 


information that has since become available from other 
sources. Unfortunately her biographical details are 
marred by quite inexcusable errors in the spelling of 
proper names.* I 
trust Mrs. Sturge 
Gretton will attend 
to the correction of 
these before any 
future impression of 
her book is issued. 
Mr. Priestley’s book 
forms one of the new 
series of English Men 
of Letters, wherein 
Meredith has waited 
unduly long for a 
place: he has been 
dead seventeen years. 
I congratulate 
Mr. Priestley on the 
successful accom- 
plishment of a by no 
means easy task ; not 
easy owing to certain 
obstacles which 
always beset the path 
of those who would 
write freely and 
frankly on the subject 
from their own 
conclusions of the 
evidence, and not 
necessarily according 
to the complaisant 
interpretations 
hitherto offered by 
the master’s blind 


George Meredith. disciples. Many of 
Mr. Priestley’s 
opinions concerning 


Meredith’s character will no doubt engender fury, as 
will his qualified summing up of Meredith as “a rich 
genius in whom there is some curious streak of the 
shoddy adventurer,’”’ and as “a great writer who was 
not a great man.”’ 

I think it must be admitted that there were elements 
of greatness in Meredith’s nature despite his snobo- 
graphical traits, his artificial and pretentious mode of 
expression in both conversation and letters, and his 


* For example, on page 15 “‘ Melchisedek ”’ is printed instead 
of Melchizedek’’; ‘‘ Armstrong” instead of ‘‘ Urmston ”’ ; 
““McNamara”’ instead of ‘“‘Macnamara’’; and “ Burley” 
instead of ‘‘ Burbey.’’ These may be trivial mistakes, but 
accuracy of detail is essential in any work claiming to be 
biography worthy of the name. 
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curious, almost sadistic, pleasure in wounding by means 
of ill-bred verbal “ pleasantries’’ those persons he 
presumably loved or welcomed as his guests. But, as 
I have pointed out on previous occasions, the noise 
and arrogance and aggressive personalities were the 
defensive shields and outward armour worn by an 
extremely sensitive and shy nature, uncertain, as was 
Evan Harrington, whether he appeared as a gentleman 
or arecruit from Demogorgon ; ever self-conscious and 
apprehensive of the chink in his armour. Yet his 
nature evidences greatness in that he confessed his 
weakness, exposed it and flayed it publicly in “ Evan 
Harrington.”’ Mr. Priestley is undoubtedly right in 
saying Meredith, as the years passed, was “‘ ashamed 
of his shame,’’ though I reiterate the original ‘‘ shame ”’ 
was preposterous and baseless, for what possible shame 
could attach to the fact that his immediate ancestors 
were honest, if unbusinesslike, tradesmen? ‘* Evan 
Harrington’ was not its author’s only confessional. 
His pride, his weaknesses, his egoism, his hardness, were 
confessed and dissected in ‘“‘ Harry Richmond,” “ The 
Egoist,’’ and ‘‘ Modern Love.” 

Mr. Priestley has naturally been puzzled, like every- 
one else who has studied the subject, by what has 
seemed the most flagrant inconsistency of Meredith’s 


life, namely how he, a rigid and sincere Radical, could . 


write articles for the Tory press condemning and ridicul- 
ing his own principles. As I was, perhaps, to some 
extent responsible for originally stressing this incon- 
sistency, I should like to take the opportunity now of 
stating that some evidence which came to light recently 
tends to acquit Meredith of this particular charge. It 
has hitherto been believed he was a Radical in views 
from his early youth ; but I have found him described 
as a Conservative in February, 1864, by his friend, 
William Hardman. The two were kept waiting outside 
the House of Lords when they wanted to hear a debate, 
and when they got in there were no seats. ‘‘ This sort 
of thing,’’ Hardman writes, “‘ has a tendency to develop, 
even in the well-ordered minds of two Conservatives 
like Meredith and myself, decidedly Radical principles.”’ 
The date, 1864, it will be observed, comes within the 
period 1860-1868, when Meredith was writing his Tory 
articles ; by 1870 he was undoubtedly a Radical. 

I do not think Mr. Priestley is quite accurate in 
defining Meredith as “a pure pagan,” or in saying that 
prayer “is clearly nothing to him but a psychological 
safety-valve’”’: the letters to his son Arthur, in 
1868-1872, clearly advise prayer in the simple, devout 
sense of Christianity. Meredith’s agnosticism only 
developed in later years by means of the influence of 


‘certain of his friends who had discovered that religion 


provides easy subjects for tawdry wit. 

Little fault will be found with Mr. Priestley’s considera- 
tion of Meredith’s literary work, for he is a far better 
critic than biographer; which is no disadvantage to 
the scheme of this particular book. He praises 
generously where praise is deserved, and is not afraid 
to condemn when bad artifice and ugly workmanship 
are to be detected; and he has a gift for simile not 
unworthy of Meredith himself, as when he observes : 


“Henry James reading ‘ Lord Ormont and his Aminta ’ 
is a master of fence looking on in a slaughter-house.”’ 

Mrs. Sturge Gretton’s book is of secondary importance, 
for, indifferent in style, it is merely one half a tedious 
précis of the novels and poems, and the other half an 
exposition of the “‘ message ”’ or teaching she has herself 
deduced from the writings of Meredith; the bio- 
graphical interpellations are often inaccurate and there- 
fore of no value. She offers, however, an interesting 
suggestion occasionally, as for example in the com- 
parison between “ Juggling Jerry’ and Mr. Masefield’s 
“ King Cole”’; and “ we feel in Lucy and Sandra and 
Roy that the dust of humanity has been breathed on by 
a creator ’’ is a fine and fitting phrase. 

It is pretentious and out of date to try to evolve a 
school of teaching from the work of Meredith. The 
better parts of him, and what will live in future ages, 
are not his “ difficulty ”’ and didactics, but his kinship 
with the things of woods and air ; his power to interpret 
the passions and variable moods of human nature ; 
and, above all, his art in transmuting into the written 
word all the beauty and splendour of the earth and the 
visible heavens. The trees, the south-west wind, the 
storms, the planets, are his satellites. The ‘“ Ode to 
the Spirit of Earth in Autumn” and “ Love in the 
Valley’ are a thousand times more precious than all 
the dreary reams of ‘‘ The Empty Purse” and “ The 
Sage Enamoured’”’ et hoc genus omne. As Meredith 
himself wrote to Mrs. Sturge Gretton: “I regret that 
I have written didactic verse, such as ‘The Empty 
Purse,’ which is not poetry.” 

We do not want to learn a creed and become “ Sons 


‘of Time—that is, to cease clinging to the past in 


any respect,’’ as Mrs. Sturge Gretton would interpret 
Meredith’s ‘‘ message.” On the contrary, we want 
to recover the romantic past, and see once again 
Lucy at the weir, when “ golden lie the meadows ; 
golden run the streams”; we want to see Emilia 
and Wilfrid when the moon had “ topped the cedar 
and was pure silver on the grass, on the leafage, on 
the waters. And in the west, facing it, was an arch 
of twilight and tremulous rose’’; we want to see 
Harry Richmond carried away by his stupendous father 
from Riverslev Grange, under the rayless stars, to the 
larch woods and the great high road which led to London 
and Life. We do not want to be “ taught ” or bothered 
with “ messages ’’ and “ missions’: we want to stand 
on a Surrey hill-top and see, as Meredith saw : 

Autumn’s sunset skies, 

When at a waving of the fallen light 

Sprang realms of rosy fruitage. 

. . . Then, here and there, 

A golden harp lost strings; a crimson shell 
Burnt grey; and sheaves of lustre fell to air. 


A green-edged lake of saffron touched the blue, 
With isles of fireless purple 'ying through : 
And fancy on that lake to seek lost treasures sailed.” 


With Beauty and far away, long-loved things 
Meredith consoles us: not with Progress and the 
often ugly Present. 
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AN ANCIENT MYSTERY. 


By ARTHUR MACHEN, 


N this authoritative and final volume on the matter 
of Alchemy,* Mr. Waite, who has known all the 
cities and castles and temples of the magicians, has to 
deal with a most curious and entrancing hypothesis. 
This hypothesis 
owes its existence 
mainly to an 
obscure writer, 
Mary Anne South, 
afterwards Mrs. 
Atwood, who in the 
year 1850 pub- 
lished a volume 
entitled “A Sug- 
gestive _ Inquiry 
into the Hermetic 
Mystery.’’ No 
sooner had the 
book been issued 
than the author 
felt that she had told too much and spoken too openly. 
The book was withdrawn from circulation ; it was said, 
I think, that there were only twenty-five copies in 
existence. It enjoyed a sort of cryptic fame well worthy 
of its subject, and I remember looking into a copy that 
came my way with a very eager curiosity. I retired 
beaten ; the book was as luminous as a London fog— 
that is, where all detail and logical exposition were 
concerned. 

But the main thesis was certainly, as I have said, 
an entrancing one. In brief it is that alchemy is a 
sublime allegory. The object of the alchemist is not 
to make gold; it is to make himself divine or all but 
divine. The lead that he is to work on is himself, 
undeveloped, imperfect humanity, full of impurities ; 
the gold, glistering and glorious as the sun, which is 
at last to be discovered in the crucible, is the perfect 
man, as gold which is tried in the furnace, purged of 
all dimness and heaviness and base alloy of earth, and 
already having his conversation in the heavens. And 
thus, according to this theory, the technique and 
terminology of alchemy are purely symbolical. The 
Gross Work, the Engendering of the Crow, the Birth 
of Luna, the Red Powder, the Furnace of the Sages 
governed with wisdom—all these it is true relate to a 
sure and certain though secret process, but to a process 
concerned not with lead and mercury, sulphur, salt 
and gold, but with the life and spirit and soul of man. 


Photo b 
Hoppe. Mr. A, E. Waite. 


“And I may say at once, speaking from my own casual 


and limited knowledge of alchemical literature, that 
many passages in the works of the masters are patient 
of this sense. Again and again the alchemist will 
break forth, amidst his talk of furnaces and sulphur 
and antimony, into such songs of praise and thanks- 
giving to Almighty God, Who sheweth His glorious 
and marvellous works to them that seek patiently ; 
that it is difficult to believe that the writer is speaking 
of successful chemical experiments. 


* “ The Secret Tradition in Alchemy: its Development and 
Records.”” By Arthur Edward Waite. 15s. (Kegan Paul.) 


But Mr. Waite suffers from two misfortunes—scholar- 
ship and honesty. It is his office to shatter our illusions. 
A short while ago he issued “ The Brotherhood of the 
Rosy Cross,’’ a work of the most minute and elaborate 
learning. But no one who has read it can believe in 
the Rosicrucians any more; in the Rosicrucians, that 
is, in whom Lord Lytton believed, a secret body of 
mighty and mystic power, whose very name carried 
a thrill with it. The brotherhood that survives Mr. 
Waite’s investigation is hardly more mystic or more 
thrilling than the Society of Antiquaries. And so with 
Mrs. Atwood’s theory ; it cannot survive the assaults 
of the scholar in alchemy. The alchemists of history 
were men who tried to make gold, the gold that we once 
knew in sovereigns and half-sovereigns, the precious 
metal; and perhaps some of them succeeded. And 
as to those songs of praise and thanksgiving to which 
I have alluded, how are these to be explained? I give 
the answer in the author’s admirable words : 


““We may find that their furnaces were erected occa- 
sionally ‘ on a peak in Darien,’ and that through the smoke 
of their coals and their chemicals they beheld illimitable 
vistas, where the groaning totality of Nature advanced 
by degrees to perfection. ‘ A depth beyond the depth and 
a height beyond the height’ opened beneath and above 
them, and glimpses of glorious possibilities in all the 
kingdoms overlighted their barbarous language and trans- 
figured their strange symbols. . . . In those days a world 
of wonder opened wherever any quest began, because it 
was ever pursued in a great unknown, the unmeasured 
cosmos of Nature, where never a plummet could sound the 
vast abysses and never a shaft of light penetrate the starry 
height. The occasional greatness of alchemical literature 
is accounted for in this manner . . . the work which they 
watched in alembics was for them like God’s work in 
Creation, when there was ‘ darkness upon the face of the 
deep.’ . . . For them also, or many who ranked among 
them, it was like the work of redemption and the work of 
God in the soul.” 


That is the end of the matter, and the solution of 
one of the greatest difficulties of alchemical literature. 

Mr. Waite, then, destroys the fantastic, though alluring 
hypothesis of the ‘‘ Suggestive Inquiry into the Hermetic 
Mystery,”’ but to do so he is forced, very fortunately 
for the reader, to traverse and survey the whole history 
of alchemy from its very obscure and dubious origins 
onward. Obscure and dubious, for the first traces of 
it are to be found in a Greek papyrus attributed to the 
third century of our era. This is a technical handbook 
of metallurgy, with formulas for the composition of 
alloys, recipes for gilding, silvering, bronzing and so 
forth ; the notebook of an artisan, as Berthelot, the 
famous French chemist, calls it. And briefly Berthe- 
lot’s conclusion is that these trade recipes, falling into 
later and more barbarous hands, were misunderstood. 
The early craftsman would have said: “ This is the 


way to make lead look like gold’; the man of a later . 


time misread the text into “ This is the way to turn 
lead into gold.”” Mr. Waite thinks that there was 
more than this in the generation of alchemy; that 
from the beginning there was a sense of the transmuta- 
tion of metals being a high and magic art. I should 
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not dare to dispute with him; but I would insinuate 
that there are periods and states of man when there is 
a tendency to involve the simplest processes in a veil 
of magic and secrecy. In my own county forty years 
ago, and to this day, for all I know, there was a sacred 
magic in the killing of a pig. The beast was always 
slaughtered under the waxing moon; else its flesh 
would wane and shrivel as the moon waned. How 
many paters and aves did Don Quixote recite during 
the concoction of the Balsam of Fierabras ? I remember 


reading that certain Arabs tried to keep their discovery 
of Quadratic Equations a close secret ; I heartily wish 
that they had succeeded. So I would urge that the 
occurrence of magical formule in these early alchemical 
tracts is hardly evidence that the work was regarded 
from the first as a wonder of the Most High. 

And one word more: everyone should read the 
legend of Nicholas Flamel and Pernelle his wife. It 
is not merely an important alchemical document ; it 
is an enchanting romance. 


ITH silver-white hair, clean-shaven, rubicund 
face and an expression shrewd, benevolent and 
humorous, Mr. Jerome K. Jerome looks like a good 
kind of eighteenth century bishop. He is splendid 
company and there 
are no dull 
moments in his 
conversation, for he 
possesses the same 
gust for life he had 
when a very young 
man. With all his 
experience and 
achievements he is 
simplicity itself in 
his relations with 
fellow-men, 
having no pomp 
or pride of circum- 
stance. He is a 
man whom the world has not spoiled. This may be 
perhaps because of his infinite knowledge of life and its 
especial ups and downs for imaginative writers. 

In the course of a long talk with him I discovered 
certain aspects of Jerome that are not apparent in his 
novels or plays, and I hope to reveal these to readers 
of this article. 

Mr. Jerome’s earliest remembrance—he was three 
or four at the time—is of climbing the vast heights of 
a railway carriage with a view to being hoisted on to 
a seat. It was the most vivid recollection of his very 
young life to see the landscape as it were whizzing by 
him. He was born in Walsall, in Staffordshire, his 
father being a coal-owner, who opened two fresh pits 
at Cannock Chase, one of which still bears his name. 
The young Jerome recalls also the contrast between 
the squalid slums of the collieries and the green hills 
and fields in their vicinity. He went to school at 
nine years of age in London, to the Marylebone Grammar 
School. Like many illustrious men he never got a 
prize though, unlike many illustrious men, he worked 
very hard. His hope was to obtain an exhibition, but 
he failed in this. He ascribes this to a terrible tooth- 
ache which assailed him on the closing day of the 
examination, and which so excruciated him that he 
did not know what he was doing. However the un- 
fortunate scholar knew, in spite of failure, he was a 
competent junior hand at English History and Literature 
and Mathematics. 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. Mr. Jerome 


K. Jerome. 


JEROME KLAPKA JEROME. 


By Louis J. McQUILLAND. 


At fifteen young Jerome was apprenticed to the 
clerical staff of the London and North-Western Rail- 
way, whose General Manager had been a friend of his 
father’s. Jerome’s father died when he was thirteen, 
and his mother followed him two years later. Jerome 
was not meant for a successful railwayman ; he broke 
away from railway routine and went on the stage at 
seventeen with Virginia Blackwood, a_ well-known 
actress of the day, who played Little Nell and Dolly 
Varden, and was more convincing in the latter part 
because of her agreeable plumpness. Then followed 
a season at Astley’s over Westminster Bridge. In the 
summer time the sawdust was taken up and the circus 
transformed into a theatre. The young Jerome did 
well as an actor but, making an early success as a 
comedian, was never afterwards permitted to play a 
romantic part. After a year or so the wild rapture of 
acting passed and Jerome began to write short stories 
and sketches. He was however still overwhelmingly 
interested in things theatrical, and helped to found the 
Playgoers’ Club, which met at a little coffee-stall in 
Holywell Street, and included among its foundation 
members William Archer, E. S. Willard, Addison Bright 
and Carl Hentschel. 

It was at this time Jerome established the Playgoer, 
a weekly compendium of the theatre, with Heneage 
Mandell. Jerome ran the very diverting parody of 
theatrical conventions called “ Stageland’”’ in it, and 
Israel Zangwill contributed work full of mirthful 
epigram. The leading artists for the Playgoer were 
Phil May and Bernard Partridge. 

It was then that Jerome found a new market for his 
work in F. W. Robinson’s Home Chimes. Robinson 
was a successful novelist of the period who had the 
very prevalent ambition to be a successful editor. He 
certainly did recognise talent, as his contributors 
included Barrie, Pett Ridge, Coulson Kernahan and a 
dozen others who came to fame in after years. 

In the course of my talk with Mr. Jerome, he returned 
again and again to the subject of the theatre—or 
perhaps I brought him back. He recalled with great 
gusto the old days of the Strand Theatre, with Ada 
Swanborough, Florence St. John and Marius attracting 
an eager public. There was a tremendous bill beginning 
with a curtain-raiser to play the people in, and terminat- 
ing with a burlesque or pantomime. In between there 
were large portions of serious drama, and there was a 
half-price gallery and pit at nine-thirty. 


Life went very well then—or was it youth? Food 
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was cheap and whisky was two-and-sixpence a bottle. 
There was no pressure of work or of transport, and 
London’s streets were comparatively safe for the 
dreamer. Labour then could savour of pastime, and even 
the idlers in the vineyard had their share of the wine. 

In those years when Jerome was beginning to make 
a success, Sir Charles Wyndham was one of London’s 
leading actor-managers. Clement Scott, of the Daily 
Telegraph, was the king of the dramatic critics, and 
he could make or unmake 
a play by his written 
judgment of it. Mr. 
Jerome thinks that in 
some respects Scott, how- 
ever old-fashioned his 
views may have been, 
easily beat the modern 
dramatic critics in his 
wonderful power of de- 
scribing a production in 
detail and singling out fine 
points of acting. He was 
anxious to become a play- 
wright himself, but suc- 
ceeded only in adaptations. 

Jerome made a fine 
success with his comedy- 
drama, ‘“ Woodbarrow 
Farm” and later with 
“The Prude’s Progress,” 
written in collaboration 
with Eden Phillpotts and 
produced most pleasingly 
by Cyril Maude and 
Lena Ashwell. These 
plays brought Jerome 
into as much prominence 
as a dramatist as ‘““On the Stage and Off” and 
‘“‘ Three Men in a Boat ”’ did as a writer. 

His first serious novel was “‘ Paul Kelver.” Unlike 
the mass of novelists, Jerome is not in the least afraid 
of saying that he believes in propaganda in fiction. He 
underlined that desire for a real Christianity in the 
world of to-day in “ All Roads Lead to Calvary.” On 
the stage he indulged also in propaganda in “ The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back,’’ which had an 
enormous success and is still constantly playing. I 
asked Mr. Jerome if he thought it even faintly conceiv- 
able that any ‘power from above could instantaneously 
change the ingrained selfishness of a group of people in 
a typical Bloomsbury boarding-house. “I was not 
thinking of a boarding-house,”’ he said. “In writing 
the play I was thinking of the world and made the 
boarding-house a microcosm of it.” 

Mr. Jerome appears to have nothing of the Calvinist 
about him, but he curiously believes that our Lord 
came not to save the world but only a minority of 
people in it. ‘‘ To preserve your soul,” Jerome declared, 
‘‘ you must separate yourself from the world. Socrates 
said that philosophers must keep themselves aloof from 
the world too. St. Francis believed and practised that 
to be a Christian you must wed poverty. If however 
a business man practised true Christianity his business 
would go to pot in a week.” 


Photo by Swaine. 


Mr. Jerome is a most thoroughgoing pacifist. To 
prove that he did not fear death while detesting its 
useless sacrifice, he joined the French Red Cross Service. 
He was too old for the English Red Cross, and abandoned 
the idea of joining it when he heard that its position 
was always at the rear. With the French force in 
which Jerome served the idea was to get right into 
the fighting line, a job done in the English service by 
stretcher-bearers. Everything that Jerome saw in the 
Great War confirmed him 
in his loathing of all war. 
And yet he can see no 
hope of war’s discon- 
tinuance. ‘“‘ Men fight as 
dogs fight,’’ he said, “‘ the 
instinct is the same, and 
telling a man it is im- 
moral and unethical will 
not prevent him doing 

The after-war wave of 
spiritualism did not affect 
Mr. Jerome in the least. 
He is most sceptical 
about all spiritualistic 
manifestations. As to the 
several distinguished men 
of science who believe 
whole-heartedly in mes- 
sages from theastral plane, 
Jerome believes that 
brain-cells are in water- 
tight compartments and 
that the highest intelli- 
gences, while prolific in 
any kind of genius— 


Jerome K. Jerome. 


scientific or creative— 
may contain also the blind spots of the fool. 
Mr. Jerome has no faith in revolutions. He holds 


that the tyranny of emperors and kings is reduplicated 
in the leaders of revolt, and that humanity in the mass 
is gross and cruel, but that fortunately there is always 
a self-sacrificing minority to leaven the mass of the 
greedy majority. ‘‘ I am a pessimist about the world,” 
he said, “but an optimist about the individual. It 
is the individual who counts always. An oak tree 
drops its acorns. Most of them become food for pigs ; 
one of them becomes an oak. The individual is eternal ; 
the mass is destroyed.” 

I asked him about his war experiences. “‘ Always,” 
he said, “‘ it seemed the sky was ablaze, and death came 
suddenly and treacherously. There is no glory or 
romance about such killing. There was only filth and 
blood ; men changed by tens of thousands into carrion.” 

I asked Mr. Jerome a good deal about his impressions 
of London in other days, and he told me that he enjoyed 
life better when it was not lived at whirlwind speed. 
He was very fond of driving, which permitted him to 
see the country at leisure and pull up at a leisurely inn. 
To-day ‘‘ I motor,” he said, ‘“‘ but the tendency always 
is to put on speed and dash through the landscape. 
I hate jazz music,” he continued, “and am glad to 
notice some signs of it slackening. I have always had 
a liking for dancing though I never excelled in the art. 
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Dancing is a thing of nature. If I were a wealthy 
man I would set up barns in the villages for dancing. 
In the old days in South Germany I used to love to see 
the lads and lasses, in their gala costumes, coming in 
from miles around to take part in a dancing carnival. 

“In those days of foreign travel I did a fair amount 
of mountain climbing, which I consider the most exciting 
and fascinating sport in the world. I was a tennis 
player until much later in life and enjoyed the game, 
but I think it foolish to regard the pastime as a thing of 
international importance.” 

Mr. Jerome came along as a writer just at the ending 
of the three-volume period. He thinks that the system 
was a very good one for the novelist, and that Hall 
Caine did substantial harm to the average writer when 
he helped to establish the six-shilling novel. Our 
author has no affection for Meredithian writing, holding 
that style is the art of expressing thought in the most 


easily understood words, but he has at the same time 
an enthusiasm for the work of Joseph Conrad. 

Dwelling briefly on his editorship of the Idler with 
Robert Barr, he complimented himself on keeping 
friendly with a man of difficult temper. One knows, 
meeting Jerome, he would quarrel with nobody, least 
of all a good colleague. 

As a novelist and playwright he has done enough 
for honour, but he still keeps at work, not in the 
systematised way of other and more robust years, but 
making notes for stories and sketches. His share in 
the Great War rendered him later somewhat of an 
invalid, but he looks and talks like a perfectly healthy 
man. He never grumbles, and is one of the very 
few pleasant fatalists I have ever encountered. His 
Reminiscences should be read by everyone who loves 
the battles of literature and appreciates the dispatches 
of a gallant and much-experienced veteran. 


TWO INTERESTING SINNERS. 


By NEWMAN FLOWER. 


I. ERNEST DOWSON. 


ITERATURE teems with interesting sinners, 

and so illogical is genius in provoking beauty out 

of ugliness that much that is best in this literature owes 

its birth to their sin. By all the written and unwritten 

laws of convention, Ernest Dowson was a sinner. An 

interesting sinner. But what a figure of pity, and 
how he hated pity ! 

There is a little picture of him seared in my mind. 
It was the only time I saw him at work. He was 
sitting in a café during one of those evenings of boisterous 
excitement which immediately followed the opening of 
the South African War. He had before him, I remember, 
a high tumbler of claret. His eyes were half closed, 
for that terrible craving for alcohol which was beating 
through his blood had hit him hard that day, and he 
seemed only partly conscious of the passing and re- 
passing of people about him. His long, thin fingers 
worked in painful travail over the marble top of the 
table at which he sat. 

He fascinated me. He seemed like a piece of wreckage 
salvaged from some vast destroying storm. His hollow 
cheeks, his pallor, his thin lips pressed tightly together, 
the ceaseless writhing of his fingers presented to my 
mind a picture of acute agony. I wondered why it was 
that one whose written thoughts had so impressed me 
could sink down to this hell. 

Presently he opened his eyes, but he really saw no 
one. His lips began muttering things—-stupid, in- 
coherent things—and I saw him grope in his vest pocket 
for a stub of pencil which he ultimately produced. 
Then he searched as painfully in his coat, and pulled 
out a wad of letters, from which he selected one and 
began to scribble wildly on the back of it. He wrote 
something, crossed it out, scribbled feverishly on again. 
When he had filled the whole of the side of paper with 
writing, most of which he had crossed out afterwards, 
he turned it over and began writing in pencil across the 
ink address of the letter. 

The conventionalist might declare that such a pitiful 


display were better forgotten, but there was to my 
mind something awful about this man who still had 
some sweet and unspoiled corners in his soul unravished 
by his vice, who sat there fuddled but singing more 
sweetly than most of those in London at his time. 

Dowson’s whole life was hopelessness. It was so 
in no more acute degree than in his mad infatuation 
for a restaurant-keeper’s daughter in Soho. For this 
girl brought out his best poetry. He would go there 
every night and make pretence of eating a simple meal 
with no other reason for his presence than to watch her. 
When she talked to him he felt that the sun was burn- 
ing his universe with beauty, even though he knew 
that all the while he was hugging to his breast the beast 
that was tearing the best out of him. 

Then he would get up quickly, with some rapid 
excuse in an undertone, rush from the restaurant to 
some wild haunt and drink heavily. From thence the 
ghost of a man would slink home to the poor lodgings, 
and the tragic brain that still functioned fitfully would 
give out the lines, delicately shaped, that were the real 
Dowson : 


““T have been faithful to thee, Cynara, in my fashion! ”’ 


Did ever the pen of a weak man give, and so generously 
give, his confession of helplessness to the person he 
adored ? For he worshipped that girl, her uncouth 
beauty, her red hands ; this creature of work shrouded 
with innocence was a goddess to the better man in him. 

He prowled through London’s underworld spending 
his youth, his poor strength, his frail means. He would 
discover, through the comradeship of drinking, some 
literary derelict in a wine-shop, and give him all the 
money he had. Once he emptied his pockets to such a 
creature whom he had never seen before. It was ina 
wine-shop off the Strand. And some nights afterwards 
he came back to the bar and asked for his erstwhile 
friend in order that he might pour into his hand the 
money he had just received for a literary effort. The 
beneficiary was absent. The proprietor of the wine-shop 
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offered to take the money and hand it over, “ but,” 
he inquired, “‘ what is the man’s name ? ” 

Dowson did not know; he had never bothered to 
inquire. He had never even wanted to know. For 
in the backwaters of suffering names are of no account. 

The summer came and passed, and in autumn he 
disappeared from his accustomed haunts. He had 
passed to the East End; tothe river-side. He haunted 
low-down gin palaces frequented by the toughest of 
seafaring folk. He bought them beer, would creep 
westward to sell some literary work written out on 
tables sudden with beer, and slink back again, a hurt 
soul, a lark with a broken wing. Drifting, always drift- 
ing, but still aflame in him that passion for the girl in 
the restaurant to whom he wrote : 


“But the flowers of the soul, the flowers of the soul 
For you and for me bloom never again.” 


He appeared in Paris. The verve and elan of her 
night-life fascinated him, excited him, dragging at his 
failing store of vitality. The burning fevers of consump- 
tion were breaking him down. He struggled fitfully 
from café to café, sinking like a frail ghost into the 
leather-padded corners under blazing lights, dying— 
dying certainly and happily in his fashion. And writing 
all the while with a pen that stole the last pulses of 
vitality from a dying brain. 


* * * * * 


And then the last grim chapter. Someone found 
him in a London wine-shop, fainting, and took him 
home to his lodgings at Catford. Once there the last 
flicker of strength came to him. He rose in his bed 
exclaiming excitedly that he must write. He plunged 
into great debauches of reading; he began to read 
Dickens volume by volume. 

Arthur Symonds, in his brilliant memoir penned 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, describes the last 
moments of Dowson : 


“On the last day of his life he sat up talking eagerly till 
five o’clock in the morning. At the very moment of death 
he did not know that he was dying. He tried to cough, 
could not cough, and his heart stopped quietly.” 


* * * * * 


Ernest Dowson. 


From “The Poems of Ernest Dowson.” With Memoir by 
Arthur Symons (John Lane). 


So passed Dowson, the interesting sinner. The man 
with the big heart that never really broke, because it 
was so much bigger than his frailties. 

And I never open his volume of poems but there 
seems to come out of the pages a sadness that clings, 
an infinite hurt. For I see again Dowson scribbling at 
that table, I see again the lights of that night and hear 
once more the noise, and in his lines I find the beautiful 
sinner : 

‘“‘T will set my sail on a stormy day and cross the bar 

and seek 
That I have sought and never found, the exquisite one 
crown 


Which crowns one day with all its calm the passionate 
and the weak.”’ 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE REVIEWER. 


By J. S. vAN PLETSEN (Cape Province). 


FTEN on a Tuesday afternoon when, lying back 
in my arm-chair and rustling the newly arrived 
overseas papers, I turn towards the book review columns 
and wonder whether these reviewers of books realise 
what a debt humanity—and in particular, humanity 
in the overseas dominions—owes them. These men, 
these reviewers of books, are broadly speaking un- 
conscious philanthropists ; for their reviews of books 
carry many and curious messages to readers in the 
outposts of the world. 
As an illustration, I remember a striking occurrence. 
A man, just an ordinary sheep farmer and a not too 
well educated man either, had a notable library in his 
rambling, sun-kissed homestead in which some of the 
best and choicest works were to be found. 


““But where and how, man,” I asked him, “ did 
you manage to get all these books ? ”’ 

I asked in surprise for, knowing the man as I did, 
I knew that of his own accord he could never have 
made such a careful and studied collection—not even 
with the best catalogues in the world to guide him. 

He only smiled. 

“ Punch,” he said, “has been my guide. Do you 
know, I consider the reviewers of Punch to be the 
happiest men in the world.’ England’s and America’s 
best brains pass through their hands. It must be a 
godly form of work.” 

How far the reviewers themselves will agree with the 
man’s enthusiastic view of these things is not for me 
to say, but the anecdote strengthens my point. 
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Here in South Africa, in sunny South Africa, we can 
count our writers on the fingers of one hand, due chiefly 
to the dearth of large newspapers, magazines, periodicals, 
etc., for these, after all, are the real schools of journalism. 
It is through 
rejection slips 
that writers 
have been made. 
Many a rejection 
slip has not only 
been a blessing, 
but even a les- 
son, in disguise. 

It must there- 
fore be some- 
what difficult 
for the average 
resident in 
England to 
realise how some 
of England’s 
writers are 

Mr. J. S. Van Pletsen. revered and 

worshipped 

overseas ; what tremendous favourites some of them 

have become; how, in the reading, in the studying, 

in the inward digesting of their works, readers have, 

in the spirit, formed real, personal friendships with the 
authors. 

There are readers to-day in South Africa—and not 
only in South Africa, but in Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand as well—who somehow feel that they 
have personally known writers like Hardy, Arnold 
Bennett, Sir Philip Gibbs, E. V. Lucas, etc., for many, 
many years; who feel that in the spirit they have 
spoken to these authors, laughed with them, joked with 
them—lived with them; who regard these authors as 
companions of their solitude and intimate friends. 

A man living far out in the backveld of South Africa, 
studying many things, learning many things away 
from the world’s roar and bustle, such a man amidst 
the unending spaces, the glamorous silences, does not 
write to his news agent in Cape Town or Johannesburg 
or Durban for a copy of, say, ‘‘ Mr. Prohack,” just 
because he wants to read the book and then put it 
away on his shelf for good. He wants the book because 
he wants to make a friend of the author of that book 
(always taking for granted that he has not years ago 
done so). That book (I quote it but as a single instance), 
the meticulous details of it, have made things so real 
that while he reads verily he is in London himself, seeing 
all things, hearing them with his naked senses. Through 
some curious telepathy, some undiscovered sort of 
“wireless,” he is not reading the book at all, but 
quietly listening to Arnold Bennett himself. 

To my mind English literature is to-day at a high 
level, higher perhaps than it ever has been, and the 
reason, I think, is that it aims for reality, for truth to 
life at all costs—even at times at the cost of coarseness 
and uncleanness. 

A writer like Stacy Aumonier, when describing a 
scene, an occurence in, say, Bethnal Green, takes his 
reader (forty thousand miles away) unerringly to one 
spot—Bethnal Green. Such master craftsmen give just 


a few, deft touches—no tedious Sir Walter Scott descrip- 
tions—just a few, deft touches of scenery and back- 
ground, and the reader—far out on the African veld— 
feels prepared to cast away guide-books, maps and 
directories and swear unto himself that in London’s 
maze of streets and alleys he will find the indicated 
spot, sure ! 

I take one more author for a comparison—it is 
Dennis Mackail. I wonder how many South Africans, 
when reading his ‘‘ Bill, the Bachelor,’ were not 
startled at the ridiculously realistic picture he drew 
of old Stromberg with his eternal wheezing when unable 
to find the right word. Under different circumstances, 
in different environments I have come across dozens 
of these old Strombergs wheezing their way along the 
sunny, winding roads of South Africa. I actually 
forgot to laugh, so great was the realism of the drawn 
picture. 

And who is it that makes us read these books, makes 
us get acquainted with the best in literature? Who 
can it be but the reviewer since, after all, he is the main 
pivot on which the reading public revolves. It is his 
messages, in the form of book reviews, that reach far 
distant lands, that arrive with each incoming mail 
steamer, and tell us what books we should read, and 
why we should read them. 

The city man in Cape Town or Durban finds even his 
pulses stir at the magical words, ‘‘ Overseas mail to-day,” 
but it is the dweller in the backveld, the man who 
has made close friends with loneliness and aching 
silence, who finds real glamour, real pulsating delight 
at sight of the diminutive donkey painfully toiling up 
the rocky mountain slope and bringing his month’s 
mail. 

To-night that lone dweller will chuckle over P. G. 
Wodehouse, envy and attempt to follow the facile and 
intricate pen of Edgar Wallace, and sit up and ponder 
over E. V. Lucas. 

Somehow in this sunny land of ours one cannot help 
thinking and pondering when reading E. V. Lucas. 
Whether it be a bright, gay snip in Punch or an article 
on Art in The Times, his writings always have a soothing 
mellowness about them, as of good rich wine sparkling 
forth from cobwebby bottles. The thoughts of a man 
garnered for many years. 

Look at this picture of a lone dweller. By this 
lone dweller’s side is a notebook and stubby pencil, 
for he too is a collector. Rather wistfully (for funds 
are low) he marks this book and that when he comes 
to the reviews. In the course of a year or so he will buy 
them one by one, and when he has obtained one that he 
had specially desired he will read it sparingly. No city 
dweller—always but a couple of yards away from a book 
stall—can ever know what it is to read a book “‘spar- 
ingly.” To read a couple of pages a night and then, 
however much he would have liked to go on, however en- 
grossing the book might be, to quietly close it and ‘‘hug”’ 
the book for the long, successive nights to come so that 
the volume may last a week, a fortnight, a month. 
I personally know one of these lone dwellers who took 
eight weeks to read Mark Twain’s “‘ Innocents Abroad,”’ 
though time indeed hung heavy on his hands. It is 
the real, the only way to come to love a book, to regard 
it as something more than a book. 
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True, many of these lone dwellers might possibly 
find some books in the village library forty to fifty 
miles away, but (apart from the difficulty of returning 
the volumes within the allotted time) what are library 
books to such men as they ? They are but as ships that 
pass at night. They are but “ snowflakes falling on a 


river.” There is no friendship, no comradeship; for 
who can deny that to make a real friend of a book 
you must own it ? 

And lone dwellers dip deep into and think long over 
a book before they buy it. In their perplexity they 
turn towards their ever assisting friend—the Reviewer. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


MRS. STANLEY WRENCH. 


HE happy cares of home have interfered to a 
considerable extent with Mrs. Stanley Wrench’s 
vocation as a novelist ; but she herself does not con- 
sider that she has made a bad bargain with life. Some 
years have passed since she gave us a complete work 
of fiction. She has done it now in the publication of 
her far and away best book, ‘“‘ Cupboard Love.” * It 
is interesting to consider what has gone before this 
mature and powerful book which recalls, in its study 
of a simple, almost primitive woman touched by the 
poetry of beauty, Fanny Hurst’s famous “ Lummox.”’ 
! Mrs. Wrench, like her latest heroine, Marah Durknall, 
is country bred and has a marvellous knowledge of 
English hill and valley, woods and hedges, birds and 
beasts, and all the processes of the changing year on 
quiet old downlands and uplands. Practically all her 
writing deals with rural things and is infused with the 
joy of the open. 

She was born at Banbury in Oxfordshire and, strange 
to relate, the man she 
married after years of 
writing came from the 
same country-town. She 
has been a constant and 
quick student of folk-lore 
and old country-side 
customs, having always 
loved an outdoor life. 

Her parents, however, 
had no desire to leave her 
a pagan. She got all her 
education at home, first 
from her mother and 
father and afterwards 
from a clever governess. 
Her mother had a passion 
for English literature and 
continually read poetry 
to her. Mrs. Wrench is 
one of a family of eight, 
ef whom only one was a 
boy. Five of the girls 
became writers. 

Mrs. Wrench spent all 
her girlhood in the 
country and was married 
there. Her first engage- 
ment in London was with 
the firm of Messrs. 
Cassell, where she learned 
many sides of journalism, 


*7s.6d. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


in addition to the customary Woman’s Page style of 
work. She however by no means disdained sheerly 
feminine journalism, and was quite content to write 
about Etiquette because she was asked to, and about 
Cooking because she had, and still has, almost a passion 
for it. She, of course, did a good deal of fiction then ; 
and expresses her gratitude to Mr. Newman Flower, 
who has helped so many people to a career. 

Her novels in succession were “‘ Love’s Fool,” ‘‘ Burnt 
Wings,” “A Perfect Passion,” ‘‘A Priestess of 
Humanity,” “ Pillars of Smoke,” “ Ruth of the Rowld- 
rich,” “‘ Court of the Gentiles,” ‘‘ Potter and Clay,” 
“Lily Louisa,” “ Beat’? and “‘ The Devil’s Stairs.” 
The last-named was published in rg18. Written round 
the Midland proverb, “‘ Everybody slips who treads 
upon the devil’s stairs,” it is a powerful story of a 
country girl, whose life is shadowed by illegitimacy and 
further clouded by a most unfortunate love affair. 
Mrs. Wrench does not present her rural heroines as 
picturesque, impeccable 
young women, but as 
creatures of strong im- 
pulse and passion. ‘‘ The 
Devil’s Stairs ’’ is a long, 
sustained novel with 
abundant character- 
isation and lots of in- 
cident. It is the best of 


her work until the appear- 
ance of “Cupboard 
Love.” 


Naturally, with her 
outdoor tastes, Mrs. 
Wrench has a great love 
for gardening ; but she 
has town interests also. 
She was a member of the 
Lyceum Club from its 
beginnings, and has been 
an extraordinarily useful 
one, as Secretary for 
some time of the Poetry 
Circle and afterwards of 
the Journalists’ Circle. 
Mrs. Wrench has a great 
instinct for hospitality, 
and the guests she has 
brought along to 
Lyceum Club dinners are 
always loud in her 
Mrs. Stanley Wrench. praises. She has for 
years been a member of 
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the Women Writers’ and attends the monthly dinners 
of the P.E.N. Club. 

Mrs. Wrench is a beautiful listener. This is why 
she has enjoyed the friendship of such men as Edward 
Carpenter, W. H. Hudson, Rupert Brooke and Ralph 
Hodgson. Her most intimate woman friend has been 
Mrs. Havelock Ellis. 

London has its own attractions for her; and she 
admits that while the country is her girlhood’s dream, 
she would never like to be permanently exiled from 
Town, whatever the Arcadian delights of such retirement. 

The reason why Mrs. Wrench has allowed eight years 
to elapse before taking to novel-writing again is that 
her one beloved little daughter, “ Billie,’ has been 
rather delicate, and she has concentrated all her care 
on the child. As “ Billie’? however has determined 
to be a robust young woman, her mother has been able 
to get back to her fiction again. 

“Cupboard Love ’”’ has an almost matter-of-fact 
heroine. Marah Durknall has suffered terribly from 
her brief madness as a wood nymph where the god-in- 
the-brake had been a careless young man who loved 
and danced away. Marah’s real affection was for 
Daniel Quest ; but Dan’l had been too shy and tongue- 
tied to declare his adoration for Marah, and the poor 
girl had waited in vain for the hint of a declaration. 
Dan’l was to suffer for a long time also for his un- 
manly shyness. His Marah had to go through many 
ignominies after she had been cast out by her father. 
Even her child Gabriel was taken from her. When the 
boy came on the scene again it was to arouse an old 
scandal in aggravated form; so Marah fled from the 
happiness of seeing her son. 

In all her misfortunes and miseries the girl makes 


cupboard friends everywhere through her strange genius 
for cooking. In affairs culinary this almost bovine 
girl, with her camellia-like skin and slow-working mind, 
was a poet. Ironically enough even the people who 
liked her for herself get to care for her only for her 
cooking. This was especially the case in her marriage 
with Frank Cooper, the fiddler, who despised the girl 
but appreciated the cook. 

But while Marah is cooking all the glories of the 
country come back to her, in sight and sound, and 
touch and odour : 

“The chicken, palely brown, lay in its little casserole ; 
orange-hued carrots, globular little onions cooked in milk 
and pepper, a gleam of green parsley. . . . 

“Like the spring meeting tired summer. Marah sighed. 
She dreamed poems and set them in her cooking-pans. 
Now she sat down heavily, knees apart, her brown mixing 
bowl between her knees. One egg after another she broke 
in—then whisked the mixture to a golden froth. Dreaming 
of daffodils. Daffodils bending and swaying beneath a 
March wind under the stark branches of gnarled apple 
trees. Chickens pecking and peeping amongst the long 
grass—a forest jungle—the old brown hen clucking fierce 
admonitions.” 

If there were more of “‘ Flora and the country green,” 
combined with first-class cooking, we would all yearn 
to become practical Arcadians. Marah is a girl in a 
hundred thousand. Hardy’s Tess was a good milk- 
maid, but she was not the female Escoffier so wonder- 
fully presented by Mrs. Wrench. But Mrs. Wrench 
herself is a poet and a cook as well as a novelist. I can 
recommend ‘‘ Cupboard Love ”’ as a novel with several 
human appeals—including one to the appetite. It 
makes one hungry to read it. Not of course that 
Marah’s cooking is more than an incidental in this 
strong tale of a fine girl. Louis J. McQUILLAND. 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 


HE memories of our unlettered or semi-literate 
littérateurs do not appear to go back beyond 
their own generation, and dissension is therefore to 
be expected from 
them as a matter 
of course at the 
categorical state- 
ment that when 
on the first day 
of August Israel 
Zangwill finally 
gave up the battle 
for his own 
oppressed people, 
for the oppressed 
of all peoples, and 
for sanity and 
health in art, the world lost one of its great men. 
Dissension in such a quarter however is worthy only 
of being ignored. Literature especially will feel the 
loss of him more and more as time goes on. Nor 
is it merely an abstract loss. How personal to many 
of us has been his passing at the age of sixty- 
two we would find it intolerably hard to say. And 
I perhaps hardest of all. For many years now, long 


Photo by Lonides. Mr. I. Zangwill. 


before he came with his wide experience and worldly yet 
unworldly advice to the little circle of Voices contributors 
and friends, I have thought of him as the younger men of 
Paris thought of Anatole France—as ‘‘ Master’; and 
although when he entered the nursing-home at Midhurst, 
Sussex, four months ago I had little hope that we 
would ever see him as he used to be, with all the gracious- 
ness that made his life-marked face so radiant and 
beautiful to those who loved him well, or with the 
virility and almost painful eagerness, the tireless and 
adorable truculence, it was with joyous relief that I 
followed his progress towards convalescence. Actually 
I dared to start dreaming of the days to come, in which 
I might again be his willing listener as he poured out 
that unique and unending torrent of wisdom and wit, 
irony and humour, anger and regret, either at my own 
fireside near London, or in the lovely home of the 
Zangwills on the Sussex coast that we always spoke 
of simply as “ Far End’; an equally willing rival of his 
in the garden by the sea, where the light of battle would 
glint from his eyes as he grew suddenly young again 
with a croquet mallet in his hands ; or when the lamps 
were lit and the curtains drawn, his rival still in the 
upstairs “den ’’ as the chessmen stood in their ivory 
dignity atop the countless proofsheets, pamphlets, 
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books and half-scrawled pages 
of manuscript... . 

The sea that he delighted 
in, the beautiful sea-scented 
garden and the upper room 
whose casement opened to the 
sea-winds, are as they were a 
year, ten years since. But 
the wistful, restless figure of 
Israel Zangwill, the latest of 
the mighty Hebrew prophets, 
will be seen there 10 more. 
For on Bank-holiday morning, 
exactly two Augusts after the 
death of Joseph Conrad, we 
learned that pneumonia 
attacked him a few days pre- 
viously and that his enfeebled 
constitution had been unable 
to resist that deadly malady. 

There is no need now to 
hide the fact that Zangwill 
died a thwarted, unrested 
man, and that it was none 
of the tragic disappoint- = Photo by Lewis. 
ments he experienced in his 
earlier career—a career so wonderfully varied, so 
flamingly active—that had. directly deprived him of 
the ease and serenity to which his old age was entitled. 
Indirectly, yes: by the European War, the temporary 
failure of Zionist plans, the realisation that politics, 
religion and philosophy as men interpret them nowa- 
days are the hollowest and most humourless of 
hypocrisies, he was assailed with cruel blow after blow 
that would have shattered the most of us. But the 
clenched fist which dealt the knock-out—and here is 
where the unredeemed bitterness lies—was that of the 
English theatre, which in its present state ought to be 
shunned like the seven deadly sins by all who desire to 
retain self-respect for their own gifts, and freedom and 
peace of mind in their artistic endeavours, for it destroys 
them in the end, often materially, nearly always spirit- 
ually, as surely as it has destroyed almost every genius, 


except the very greatest, who has entered its portals. 
Two Christ- 


mases ago I 


received from 
that Sussex home 
of the Zangwills 
an intimation 
that Mr. Zangwill 
had “vowed 
riever to leave 
‘Far End’ again.” 
Would that he 
had kept his 
vow! He was 
busily occupied 
with an epic 
novel of medieval 
Europe, to which 
he had already 
devoted several 
journeys abroad 


and any number of long, 
arduous days of research in 
the British Museum. But all 
at once he put the novel aside 
and began to concentrate his 
whole mind again on the 
theatre, from which years and 
years before he wrested with 
both hands the half of his 
fame and fortune. He made 
arrangements for the pro- 
duction of his latest play, 
““We Moderns,” already a 
genuine success in America 
two summers previously ; 
and, as masterfully as ever, 
set his face towards London. 
As I write it is just twelve 
months since he was stay- 
ing under my roof while he 
began his brave, quixotic 
campaign of trying to make 
the playhouse a better 
place for the artist to work 
Mr, Israel Zangwill. in. Whether he was right 
or wrong in everything or 
anything he demanded of those with whom he asso- 
ciated is a matter for debate, but it was he who in the 
end was obliged to give up the unequal struggle, 
although he would not have been Israel Zangwill, battle- 
scarred and uncompromising fighter in a hundred 
causes since he first fought his way as a _ poverty- 
manacled young dreamer in the East End slums, had he 
not persisted in his campaign, those few months ago, as 
long as he retained his physical and financial resources. 
The inner history of Zangwill’s encounter with the 
modern Vincent Crummleses will surely be told in 
good time. And it ought to be, if only to show what 
an amazing business this life of the stage really is. 
He gave his own views of it during his introductory 
address to William Archer’s Conway Memorial lecture 
on “‘ Art and the Commonweal ”’ before the war, and 
it may be fittingly recalled : 
“The drama is officially recognised only as a public 
danger, a danger 
that needs care- 
ful preventive 
measures and a 
preventive service. 
It is perhaps an 
unconscious 
tribute to the 
power of the 
theatre to mould 
the nation’s 
thought. And in- 
deed I would not 
put a fine stage 
performance 
second to a church 
service in its 
potentiality of 
quickening and 
purifying. 
Nay, withoutir- 


Mr. Zangwill’s residence, reverence I should 


Far End, East Preston, Sussex. express that trance 
From the garden, south-east, windows overlooking the sea. 


of exalted feeling 
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in which a whole audience, from the shopman in the 
gallery to the duchess in the stalls, hangs upon some noble 
dramatic issue as nothing less than a holy communion. So 
high and deep is the reach of the theatre that the inspired 
Carpenter’s Son, who to initiate the next religion proceeded 


so largely by parable, might well in these days have 
dramatised his stories. 


“This, then, is the mighty art which England leaves 
entirely to commercial enterprise. The actor calls his 


theatre a shop—and indeed there is hardly one which does 
not look it.” 


If we take what has proved to be the final phase of 
Zangwill’s career on to a more general plane we see in 
it a brutal and stark reminder that any realisation of 
the universal ideal of brotherhood is still hopelessly 
distant. Where love is, there the Kingdom of God 
is; but alas! love so often is not. . . . Other artists, 
instinctively divining what Zangwill obstinately refused 
to recognise, make a habit of withdrawing early from 
the world of men to their ivory towers. They would 
rather be with Catullus than with Juvenal, reluctant 
to wield in any of the affairs of social existence the 
power that is so obviously theirs for the taking. Not 
so Zangwill. Had he lived he would have taken up one 
cudgel or another immediately he had been restored 
to even moderate health. That is why so many of the 
younger literary people outside the fashionable and 
self-opinionated coteries that doggedly regard art asa 
thing altogether separate from life—they, and the 
younger Jewish people especially, esteemed him to a 
degree only this side idolatry. 

To right the wrong: ingenuous and youthful earnest- 
ness can conceive of no purpose in the possession of 
influence unless it be used for that. Much of the 
respect Mr. John Galsworthy has gained, especially 
among the new-comers to life and books, must be 
credited to the deliberate association of his name with 
all kinds of good causes. Another reason why creative 
artists refuse any share of responsibility in the affairs 
of the world outside their art is that in general they 
have a wholesome fear lest their energies be dissipated 
and their minds distracted by association with the 
traffic beyond their study thresholds. And often 
enough their instinct for seclusion is a sound one. It 
is not given to many authors to be a Dickens, with his 
zest for a life beyond the literatures, nor to many 
musicians to be a Richard Wagner, with his snapdragon- 
like gesture on behalf of the social revolution. The 
creative mind is generally narrow; seldom can it cope 
with the twofold demand of imagination and actualism. 
Zangwill’s mind was one of the rare type that occurs 
but twice or thrice in a generation. His creative 
impulse has never cabin’d or confined him; he was 
the author of “The War for the World ”’ and “ The 
Voice of Jerusalem,” as well as “ Jinny the Carrier ” 
and “‘ The Children of the Ghetto.” 


How vividly we have retained our memory of “ The 
Children of the Ghetto’’—an epoch-marking work 
which has been taken too completely for granted in a 
generation whose books are turned out with the slick- 
ness and glibness of a daily newspaper. Here, at any 
rate ; although on the Continent there has always been 
a wide and discriminating appreciation of the novel 
and its author. I have seen the translations of some 
of his writings into nearly every European language. 
“Some people like ‘ The Mantle of Elijah ’ better than 
any of my forty books,’ he once remarked to me on 
one of the few occasions when he could be prevailed 
upon to talk about his own achievement—this forward- 
looking artist was much more interested in what he 
was going to do than in what he had done already ! 
But I, who regard with most affection his exquisitely 
wrought “ Jinny the Carrier ’’ while regarding ‘‘ Italian 
Fantasies”’ as the best revelation of the all-round 
Zangwill, poet, prophet and humanist, cannot help 
feeling that “The Children of the Ghetto” will be 
chosen by posterity to lead all the rest. Now nearly 
forty years old, it has been described as written by a 
Heine with the pen of a Dickens. But there is none of 
the great Jewish poet’s acridity in the masterly narrative 
of this later compatriot, although the genial spirit of 
‘Boz ’’ was undoubtedly an influence. The Jews of 
London, their riches and poverty, their habits, ritual and 
aspirations, are portrayed with an authority and vision 
which make the volume worthy of rank among the rare 
novels in English literature which are far more thannovels. 

Over all Zangwill’s work, even the uproarious ‘“‘ King 
of Schnorrers,’’ broods tragedy—tragedy in the Greek, 
the truer sense. It was instinctive in him to feel 
tragedy pressing everywhere. ‘‘ Your book,” he wrote 
to me in reference to one of my own novels, “‘ is more 
than a story; it is a symbol of the tragic destiny of 
humanity.” Paradoxically however his faith was all 
the keener for that native pessimism. In one of his 
most beautiful poems, “‘ Oliver Singing,’’ written during 
the Great War, he describes how his tiny two-year-old 
boy’s voice drifted down to the study as he, the war- 
oppressed philosopher, sat “in the twilight poring the 
problem of this battered old planet.’’ And he likens 
that infant song to “a bird in its whiteness,’’ proof 
substantial and eloquent that something young and 
untainted, something gay and undaunted, still pushes 
“through the muck and the slaughter.”’ We shall need 
men with a faith like that in the years to come. Litera- 
ture will need them; the theatre will need them... . 
How, except by virtue of such a testimony, has humanity 
been able through the dark days to keep cherished its 
old poignant dream and aspiration, vividly interpreted 
in all the great poems and novels and dramas of the 
world, and rapt on a new Jerusalem, far-off yet, but 
always golden ? THomAs MOULT. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
SEPTEMBER, 1926. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should 
be forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SPECIAL NoTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 
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I.—A Prize oF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


II.—A Prize or Hatr A GuINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 


Wherever your rose-red lips you press ; 

The cold, sweet notes of a lingering tune 
Shall fall from the nightingales singing there 
To one in her wakeful loveliness. 


review or the name of any author or book (E. Isobel Cumming, 50, Braithwaite Road, Sparkbrook, 


appearing in this number of THE BOOKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 


Birmingham.) 


humorous nature. 


III.—A Prize oF ONE Guinea is offered for the best 
book-plate design for any well-known present- 


ROMANCE. 


Twilight on the river and the ships come sailing by, 
Filling every grimy booth with tints of wind and sky. 


day author, the design to suggest something No trumpets sound for them and no flags are flown, 


of the style and character of the author’s work. 


But the little ships of London have a beauty all their own. 


IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the , 
lks, d each ky breast, 
best review, in not more than one hundred Grimy are the battered hulks, warped each smoky breas 


words, of any recently published book. 


All their crews are tired men, seeking for a rest, 


‘ gi ind and rain, 


and Publishers at head of review. 


Hungry for the City streets, steaming home again. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post jree Who shall hear the wondrous tales of lands where they 


for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BookMAN Competitions. 


have been ? 
Wharves are all a-quiver now; tugs and barges lean 


The Editor reserves the right to use any To see the magic tapestry they’ve garnered in the hold— 


suggestions submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 


AUGUST. 


The Third Sons of Faery, who found the magic gold. 


Not for them the safe ways, office, desk and pen, 
But questing after mystery in lands ye may not ken, 
Riding through the dark seas, ploughing through the foam, 


hi 
I.—Tue Prize or One Gutnea for the best original And the gulls go down to meet them as the ships come 


lyric is awarded to Kathleen Simmonds, 
“‘ Beverley,’”’ Park Hill, Carshalton, Surrey, for 


the following : 


A COUNTRY SONG. 


This is a song of villages 
And little dreaming towns, 
Red roofs and stumpy Saxon spires 
Below the Sussex Downs, 
A song of half-forgotten things, 
Of crops, and plough, and loam, 
Of lights in cottages at night 
When tired men come home. 


Around my little villages 
The great hills friendly lie, 

Serene, deep-bosomed, still as sleep 
Against the shifting sky. 

And simple folk with simple ways 
And friendly voices still 

Live down in Streat and Westmeston 
And Ditchling by the Hill. 


God keep my little villages ! 
Their rimy mornings white, 
“Their drowsy haze on summer days, 
Their noonings of delight. 
The land I love will wait for me 
Till my return, I know ; 
And my own hills shall go with me 
Wherever I may go. 


We also select for printing : 


TO OUR LADY OF THE NIGHT. 


Thread the stars on a silver chain 

To shine in the soft-spun gloom of 
your hair, 

Weave them into the darkling trees, 

Let them fall in a golden rain, 

Shiver and swing and glitter there 

Like red-gold fish in the dream-dark 
seas. 


Then shall the dusk be bright as noon, 
And a flower shall yearn to the scented 


whose new novel, “‘ Unquenchable Fire,” 
air Messrs. Cassell are publishing. 


Photo by Madame Yevonde. 


sailing home. 


New lands and new skies, these shall be their prey, 

And still Adventure calls to them-a thousand miles away, 

With dreams no man hath captured, and kingdoms yet to 
win— 

Oh, Romance rides up the river as the ships come sailing in ! 


(J. Kilmeny Keith, 45, Sinclair Road, Kensington, W.) 


We also select for special commendation the lyrics 
by Winnifred Tasker (Gidea Park), Mrs. W. J. E, 
Haslam (Cheltenham), Liam P. Clancy (Hampstead), 
Morwyth Rees (Pembroke Dock), Margaret Ferguson 
(Eastbourne), Gertrude Pitt (Highgate), Silvey A. 
Clarke (Hurlingham), Freda I. Noble (Long Melford), 
Elfrida Hudson (Ningpo, China), Barbara S. Woodhead 
(Huddersfield), C. S. Millard (Wimbledon), Elinor M. 
Brent-Dyer (South Shields), Freda Baxter (Black- 
heath), Eva Dobell (Cheltenham), Doris A. Ibbotson 
(Newport, Isle of Wight), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolver- 
hampton), M. Wakefield (Staines), E. Robin (Geneva), 
Percy Wall (Abergavenny), Helen Derezinska (Stras- 
burg, Alsace), Cecily Fryer (Chelsea), Mrs. Alice M. 
Reekers (Port Elizabeth, South Africa), Molly Coleman 
(Coventry), Mrs. W. L. Dunlop (Cornhill-on-Tweed), 
John Strachan (Scarborough), Mrs. J. Palmer Street 
(Newcastle), Constance Morgan (London, N.W.), Aline 
Fry (Dorchester), Mrs. Maude R. Flee- 
son (Manchester), Alfred H. Mendes 
(Trinidad), Nellie Argent (London, 
S.W.), Dora A. Pattinson (Middles- 
brough), Maxa Gordon (Birmingham), 
T. Maudsly (South Croydon), Babette 
E. Bush (Newdigate), Esther Samms 
(Luton), F. M. Eyles (Andover), Edith 
M. Kirk (Lincoln), Margery C. Nudd 
(Yiewsley), Carmichael Monro (Addis- 
combe), Thomas Alexander King 
(Moseley), Claude A. Robinson (British 
Guiana), Robert S. Ross (East 
Putney), Irene E. Osborne (Honor 
Oak), Evelina I. San Garde (Oswald- 
twistle), Mrs. T. Buchanan (Harlesden), 
K. V. Chevis (Watford), Irene Wintle 


(Durham), F. Phyllis Haultain (St. 


Catharine’s, Ontario), Ierne Ormsby 
(Addiscombe). 
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II.—TuHe PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to May W. Harrison, 
Bracebridge Heath Hospital, Lincoln, for the 
following : 


THE INCREDULITY OF FATHER BROWN. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. (Cassells.) 


“The Sacristan, he says no word that indicates a doubt, 
But he puts his thumb unto his nose and spreads his fingers 
out!” 
BaruaM, Nell Cook. 


We also select for printing : 


HALF A SOVEREIGN. By Ian Hay. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
““God bless the Prince of Wales.” 
Old Song. 
(Rev. Edwin J. Matthews, “ Elmsleigh,’’ Bradford-on- 
Avon, Wilts.) 


VANISHING TRAILS. By Harrison DALE. 


“They followed from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one, 
Into the middle of the plank; 
And farther there were none!’”’ 
WorpswortH, Lucy Gray. 


(A. Eleanor Pinnington, 7, The Close, Norwich.) 


(Black.) 


EMPTY VESSELS. By Epwin 
“Imaginary pots of ale.” 
JouHN PHILLIPs, The Splendid Shilling. 


(Sidney S. Wright, “‘ Redcot,’’ Mayfield Road, Bickley, 
Kent.) 


(Ward, Lock.) 


NESTS AND CAGES. By J. MorGan DE Groor. 
(Alston Rivers.) 


‘There was an old man with a beard, 
Who said, ‘ It is just as I fear’d— 
Two owls and a hen, 
Four larks and a wren, 
Have all made their nests in my beard !’” 


Epwin Lear, Nonsense Rhymes. 


(W. D. Beal, ‘“‘ Harbour View,”’ Parkstone Road, Poole.) 


THE PURSUIT. By L. W. VEpDRENNE. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 
“They all ran after the farmer’s wife,” 
Nursery Rhyme. 
(Alice M. Reekers, Port Elizabeth, South Africa; P. E. 
Noble, Long Melford, Suffolk; Honoria Blyth, 68, 
Milton Park, Highgate ; Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam, 23, Can- 
bray, Cheltenham ; Margaret W. Simpson, Dundee.) 


III.—TuHe PriIzE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
short description from English literature of a 
gentleman is awarded to Alma Peel, 21, Cross 
Street, Morley, near Leeds, for the following : 


“It is almost a definition of a gentleman to say he is 
one who never inflicts pain. This description is both 
refined and, as far as it goes, accurate. ... The true 
gentleman carefully avoids whatever may cause a jolt or 
a jar in the minds of those among whom he is cast ;—all 
clashing of opinion, or collision of feeling, all restraint, or 
suspicion, or gloom, or resentment; his great concern 
being to make every one at their ease and at home. He 
has his eyes on all his company ; he is tender toward the 
bashful, gentle toward the distant, and merciful toward 
the absurd ; he can recollect to whom he is speaking ; he 
guards against unseasonable allusions, or topics which 
may irritate; he is seldom prominent in conversation and 
never wearisome. He makes light of favours while he 
does them, and seems to be receiving when he is conferring. 
He never speaks of himself except when compelled, never 
defends himself by a mere retort, he has no ears for slander 
or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing motives to those who 
interfere with him, and interprets everything for the best. 


He is never mean or little in his disputes, he never takes 
unfair advantage, never mistakes personalities or sharp 
sayings for arguments, or insinuates evil which he dare 
not say out. Nowhere shall we find greater candour, 
consideration, indulgence; he throws himself into the 
minds of his opponents, he accounts for their mistakes.” 


From Idea of a University— 
Discourse VIII. 


We select for special commendation (the first four 
competitors having sent extracts from the above passage), 
Rev. W. Hodgson (Bishop Auckland), Ronald W. 
Harris (South Kensington), M. K. Shields (Sanderstead), 
W. Rhind (London, N.), and the replies from Isobel 
Simpson (Dundee), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), 
Arthur Propper (Islington), Miss Coubrough (Troon), 
B. J. R. Herbert (Uxbridge), J. N. Bannister (Leyland), 
Constance Rennie (Forest Hill), James A. Richards 
(Tenby), Mary Muir (Oxford), Edna Illingworth (Man- 
chester), M. Klotnick (London, E.), D. Parsons (Ware), 
Eileen Wildish (Crowhurst), Joseph Cresswell (South 
Shields), R. John Whiteman (Hornsey), Sidney S. 
Wright (Bickley), Harold E. Taylor (Birmingham), 
Kathleen Blyth (West Hartlepool), Marcella Whitaker 
(Brandsby), N. Cooper (Putney), J. E. Parsons (Ware), 
Mrs. Pansie Rainey (Addiscombe), M. L. Skilling 
(Preston), E. C. Rawls (Ottery St. Mary), Alice Wolseley 
(London, N.W.) 


-IV.—Tue Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to J. A. 
Jenkins, Edge Hill College, Liverpool, for the 
following : 


AN OUTLINE OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
(Methuen.) 


This book, like all others by the same writer, is most 
valuable in helping to solve some of the problems which 
present themselves to all social workers. It is written by 
an expert who has the gift of stating clearly the sane and 
sound remedies which it is in the power of laymen to 
employ in dealing with those pathological cases so often 
hindered rather than helped by the morbid sentimentality 
aroused by them in certain lay minds. Knowledge aided 
by common sense can do much, and readers of this volume 
will find its help invaluable. Verbum sap! 


By McDOovuGALL. 


We also select for printing : 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HELEN OF TROY. 
(Nash & Grayson.) 

Mr. Erskine has succeeded in portraying Helen as a 
frank and intelligent woman, to whom her beauty is a 
curse. It has shut her out from life; she has never been 
able to find reality, for she has always been treated as an 
exception, to whom no rules apply. It is a sad but 
brilliantly clever picture, and the minor characters are no 
less real than Helen. Hermione the modern, Menelaus 
the weak procrastinator, Charitas the narrow-minded, 
these are no longer names in an old and tragic story but 
people such as one knows and meets daily. 


(Margot K. Mackillop Brown, The Dutch House, Brook- 
vale Road, Southampton.) 


By JouHN ERSKINE. 


HANGMAN’S HOUSE. By Donn Byrne. 
(Sampson Low.) 


A haunting book, a book of character, fragrant with 
that elusive blend of sentiment and superstition, laughter, 
romance and tears that makes Ireland Ireland) ‘“ Jimmy 
the Hangman ”’ was the name given by the angry country- 
folk to the hanging judge, Lord Glenmalure ; but the story 
is of his daughter Connaught, of Dermot McDermot and 
his weak and evil cousin, whose weirdly appropriate end 
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is so significantly intertwined with the end of the unfriendly 
house of Glenmalure. There are tense, dramatic moments 
in the book, but its real charm and lasting power lie in its 
quaint irrelevances, its whimsical humour, its poetry. 


(H. D. Slater, 23, Montpelier Row, Blackheath, S.E.3.) 


EDUCATION IN RELATION TO THE COMMON 
PURPOSES OF HUMANITY. By E. T. Campacnac. 
(Pitman.) 


Professor Campagnac’s claim that what he says in this 
book stamps him as “ old-fashioned’”’ will be readily 
admitted by many of his readers. His unflinching sincerity 
and lofty ideals must equally be admitted. Most educa- 
tionists will quarrel with his attitude and his arguments ; 
all will admire his courage, which defies fashion and holds 
unswervingly to fundamental ideas reached by independent 
and strenuous thought. The discussion of the social aspect 
of education is very valuable, however little we may agree 
with either its premises or its conclusions. The relation- 
ship between religion and education is bravely argued. 
Altogether the book repays earnest study. 


(H. C. Dent, 42, Cromwell Road, Hove, Sussex.) 


LODGERS IN LONDON. 
By ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLpotts. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


A Bloomsbury lodging-house, an easy landlady with an 
acid sister, two difficult nieces, a dwarfish maid and five 


lodgers. With this material Miss Phillpotts makes an 
entertaining book. All the characters are interesting and 
cleverly drawn. The devotion of the obstreperous child 
Nancy for the poor unattractive failure is a beautiful 
episode. Miss Wick ought not to be quite so acid, and 
perhaps it is unkind to be frivolous over her death-bed, 
bad as she may have been, but all through the book is 
wholesome and refreshing, and never dull. 


(Amy H. J. Peacock, St. Ann’s, King’s Lynn.) 


We also highly commend the reviews by B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), Ethel M. Kennedy (Kensington), Jose- 
phine Hart (London, N.W.), Constance M. Bruce 
(Bingley), Gwendoline J. Rodway (Gloucester), James A. 
Richards (Tenby), Mrs. Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), 
J. E. Parsons (Ware), W. Rhind (London, N.), Sidney S. 
Wright (Bickley), Jack Dickens (Ruddington), A. E. 
Gowers (Haverhill), Daisi Dunlop (Cornhill-on-Tweed), 
B. C. Hardy (London, W.), Mary Muir (Oxford), Cecily 
Fryer (Chelsea), Kathleen Simmonds (Carshalton), 
M. V. Woodgate (London, S.W.), Kathleen Evans 
(Wood Green), E. M. Salmon (Staines), W. L. Ricketts 
(Richmond), Wilfred Gavin Brown (Esher), E. Clark 
(Chester), Dorothy M. Wood (Cricklewood), K. Haines 
(Sydenham), Winifred Simmons (Swanage). 


V.—TuHE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BooKMAN is awarded to William Hunter, 
69, Humberstone Road, Plaistow, E.13. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


Summer Rambles. 

Saturday, July 24th.—The ramble to Stoke Poges, so 
successfully conducted two years ago by Mr. A. H. Capern, 
was by special request of many members repeated. To 
the great regret of all present, Mr. Capern was prevented 
by illness from leading the party, but his foresight and care 
were evident in all the arrangements and, conducted by 
our secretary, Mrs. Hine, the visit went off without a hitch. 
The setting of Gray’s ‘“‘ Elegy” is a typical piece of rural 
English scenery and, if it has lost something of that primi- 
tive simplicity which it had in Gray’s time, the poem never 
fails to recall it. (If it is still true that ‘‘ the moping owl 
doth to the moon complain,” she might well complain 
against char-a-banc “ trippers,’’ who smoke in the church- 
yard and otherwise desecrate the place.) After inspect- 
ing Gray’s tomb and monument and the fine old church 
hung with armorial bearings and other evidences of 
antiquity, our party walked to Wexham for tea, and 
received a very cordial welcome from the hospitable 
proprietor of the picturesque, wistaria-covered old inn. 


September 4th.—Visit to Moor Park and House con- 
ducted by Mr. Francis Yates. Meet at Baker Street 
Station at 2.30 p.m. 


Saturday, October znd.—By kind permission of Ralph M. 
Woods, Esq., members of the Bookman Literary Circle 
will have an opportunity to visit the house, gardens and 
chalet of the late George Meredith at Box Hill, on Saturday, 
October 2nd, and Mr. Woods is very kindly arranging for 
a talk on Meredith, which will be given by Mr. Louis 
Wilkinson. 

In response to the wishes of members who are taking 
part in this ramble, arrangements are being made for an 
advance party to travel from Waterloo (Southern Railway 
to Box Hill under the conductorship of Mr. Fred Turner, 
F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.), at 11.25 a.m. Members who 
are unable to travel by the morning train are asked to 
take the 2.25 p.m. train from Waterloo to Box Hill, where 
they will be able to join the earlier pilgrims at Burford 
Bridge Hotel at 3.30. This famous hotel is only a few 
minutes’ walk from Box Hill Station. The return fare 


to Box Hill is 2s. 9d. It is most important that all intend- 
ing pilgrims should give notice of their intention to take 
part in this interesting ramble as soon as possible. Full 
particulars of the arrangements will be forwarded on 
application to Mrs. Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, 
Highgate, N.6. 


Programme to end of the year. 


October 6th.—Mr. W. Pett Ridge, on ‘‘ How to Read 
Short Stories.”’ Chairman: Editor of THE BookMANn. 


October 2o0th.—Miss Madeline Mason-Mannheim, on 
“Modern Poetry: English and American.” 


November 3rd.—Mr. Philip Guedalla, “On Writing 
History.” 

November 17th.—Sir Philip Gibbs, on (Subject later). 

December 1st.—Conversazione and Dance. 

December 15th.—Mr. Compton Mackenzie, on (Subject 


later). 
MANCHESTER. 
Programme to end of the year. 

October 5th.—Mr. St. John Adcock, on “ Dickens and 
the Victorian Woman.” Chairman: Mr. Cuming Walters, 
M.A. 

October 19th.—Mr. Sidney Wicks, on “ Sheila Kaye- 
Smith.” Chairman: Mr. Rowland Cragg. 

November 2nd.—Miss Berta Ruck, on “ Half-Forgotten 


Novels.”’ Chairman : 
November 16th.—Members’ Evening. Miss A. B. 
Rankin on “ Lancashire Authors.” Chairman: Mr. H. 


Pilkington Turner, M.A., LL.M. 


November 30th.—Mr. Cecil Roberts, on ‘‘ Some Poems, 
Some Observations.”” Chairman: Mr. Gordon Phillips 
Lucio of Manchester Guardian). 


December 14th.—Christmas Supper. 


HASTINGS. 
Autumn and Winter Programme ready shortly. 
All applications for membership should be made to the 
Secretary, Mr. Kenneth V. Saville, Hastings Bookshop, 
16, Robertson Street, Hastings. 
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THE BOOKMAN'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editoy must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, ST. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
SquaRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


It is another of life’s little ironies when the work 
a man did for fame brings him none, and the 
unambitious occupation of 
his leisure hours makes 
him famous. If Joseph 
Farington had the ordinary 
share of human vanity— 
and so far as one can 
gather he had rather more 
than that—he must have 
seen himself coming down 
to posterity as a painter ; 
but his paintings had 
been forgotten by all but 
meticulous students, and 
he himself hed dwindled 
to an unimportant figure 
in histories of art, when 
the voluminous Diaries he 
kept for many years, 
which had somehow es- 
caped destruction, fell by 
chance into the hands of 
Mr. James Greig who set 
about editing and publish- 
ing them and they have 
succeeded, where his paint- 
ings failed, in rescuing 
him from something like oblivion. The published 
Diaries have now arrived at their sixth volume 
(21s. ; Hutchinson), and, for my part, I am sorry that 
there are only about two more to come. Farington 
had no graces of style, little humour, no distinc- 
tive personality ; but he had his idiosyncrasies, his 
oddities of phrase and manner, his naiveté is some- 
times unintentionally amusing, and he had the 
native virtue of being, as Mr. Greig says, a great 
journalist, a good reporter. He jots down from 
day to day a minute record of his own doings, where 
he has been, people he has met, what he said to 
them and they to him, and many of these people 
were famous in their day, and not a few are famous 
still. He enters also accounts of current events ; 
little wry or malicious facts about the private lives 
of his friends and acquaintance, and occasionally 
expresses with a piquant frankness his private 
opinions of those persons and those things. His 
circle inevitably includes a large proportion of 
artists, since he was an artist himself, but politicians 


come into it, notable members of high society, the 
King himself, and now and then great poets and 
men of letters. 

Wordsworth suffers some not favourable criticism 
in earlier volumes, and here Farington tells thus of 
a visit he paid to Lady Beaumont, the wife of 
Wordsworth’s patron, Sir George Beaumont, in 1810 : 


““Lady Beaumont to-day spoke much of Wordsworth ; 
of His great powers, of the 
eloquence of His convention of 
Cintra, and of his manly con- 
tentment in limited circum- 
stances & He having when He 
first married only £70 a year, 
& now has not more than 
£200 a yr. with a wife & 5 
children, with an addition of 
one every year. She sd. that 
the acquaintance of Coleridge 
with Wordsworth commenced 
at a Political Debating Society, 
where on one occasion Words- 
worth spoke with so much force ' 
and eloquence that Coleridge 
was captivated by it, & sought 
to know Him. Wordsworth 
for all He has published has 
recd. very little pecuniary 
profit, not in the whole more 
than a few hundred pounds.” 


His later note on Words- 
worth, in the December of 


Mr. William J. Locke, the same year, is not so 


whose new book, “ Stories Near and Far” (John Lane), was 
reviewed in last month’s Bookman, 


satisfactory : 


““T was at home:all day.— 
Lysons called.—He told me that while he was at Lord 
Chesterfield’s abt. 9 miles from Sir George Beaumont’s at 
Cole-orton, the last Autumn, his Lordship spoke of the 
admiration in which Wordsworth was held at Cole-orton 
on acct. of His poetry. This induced Him to purchase the 
last Volume of these poems, which, when He asked for it, 
Paine, the Bookseller, was surprised, said He had it not, 
but if His Lordship was in earnest to purchase it He wd. 
get it for him. Lord Chesterfield said, I gave seven 
shilings & sixpence for it, & anybody shall have it for 
the odd sixpence. He then expressed His surprise at the 
puerile nonsense in it. Lysons on looking into the volume 
was equally astonished at such stuff being published.”’ 
Scott comes off rather better, for ‘there was an 
occasion when ‘“‘ Walter Scott being mentioned, 
Fuseli said He wd. allow ‘ that Walter Scott, without 
being a Poet, was nearer being one than any other 
author of the present period.’’’ Which again puts 
Wordsworth in his place; but, after all, we say 
similarly positive things about the poets of our own 
day which if they were written down and read a 
century hence might make us look equally ridiculous. 
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The value and extraordinary 
interest of these Diaries of Faring- 
ton are that they do so unequivo- 
cally reflect the thought and opinion 
of the time on all manner of his 
greater or lesser contemporaries and 
events, and vividly recreate the 
everyday life of the world he knew. 
The new volume is well anno- 
tated with Mr. Greig’s useful 
elucidatory notes, and illustrated 
with a further selection of beauti- 
fully reproduced portraits. 


Mr. James Oliver Curwood, whose new romance, 
“The Black Hunter,” has just been published by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, is one of America’s 
most distinguished naturalists as well as one of 
the most distinguished of her novelists. Captain 
Marryat was his father’s uncle, and he claims to 
have inherited an Indian strain from a Mohawk 
Indian princess who was his mother’s great-great- 
grandmother. ‘I was expelled from high school,”’ 
he once told an interviewer, ‘‘ because I loved nature 
too well; then I buried myself in a big Michigan 
swamp, and by tramping earned enough to take me 
to the University of Michigan. That love of the 
outdoor life was probably the Indian in me.’’ What- 
ever it was, there is no question that Mr. Curwood’s 
glamorously realistic tales of that life have won an 
extraordinarily large public here and in America. 
He spent seven years in a Detroit newspaper office, as 
assistant-editor and editor, but in 1907 resigned that 
work to devote himself entirely to literature. He gives 
eight months to the writing of a novel, and spends 
three months of every year in the wilderness, where 
he gathers material for his next book and shapes the 
story inhis mind. ‘‘ The wilderness gives me almost 
everything,’ he says, 
“almost all my charac- 
ters. They are drawn 
directly from life. Only 
the mimor ones are 
imaginary.” 


“Master Where He 
Will,” a new novel by 
Miss Almey St. John 
Adcock, like her “‘ Winter 
Wheat” a story of 
Buckinghamshire rural 
life, will be published 
this month by Messrs. 
Faber & Gwyer. 


Two of the leading 
American magazines are 
offering handsome prizes 
for a novel suited for 


serial as well as for book publica- 
tion. 

It is ten years and more since the 
Atlantic Monthly published a serial 
story, and it has decided now to do 
so and to secure the best possible 
by offering a prize of ten thousand 
dollars for the most interesting 
novel “ of any sort, kind or descrip- 
tion ”’ ; so long as it is “‘ reasonably 
full-sized’ there is no stipulation 


Mr. Con O’Leary, 45 to length, and it may be a tale 


hose new novel, “ Break o’ Day,” has just i i 


or a psychological novel, but 
must be interesting, well written and original. 
Competitors may be of any age and of any country. 
The prize of ten thousand dollars will be paid to 
the winner for all serial and book rights alone, and 
will be in addition to all royalties accruing from 
book publication. Cinema and dramatic rights 
remain with the author. It is hoped that in addi- 
tion to the winning serial, several novels will be 
published in book form, but the Atantic Monthly 
reserves the right to reject any or all. All manu- 
scripts must be unpublished work, typed and 
submitted before February 15th, 1927, to the 
Atlantic Monthly Company, 8, Arlington Street, 
Boston, U.S.A., to whom application should be 
made for any further particulars desired. 


Many of the most popular living authors made 
their first big success in McClure’s Magazine, and 
in conjunction with the Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation and Cosmopolitan Productions Inc., 
McClure’s Magazine is now offering a prize of 
twenty-five thousand dollars for the serial, book 
and motion picture rights in a novel of from 80,000 
to 110,000 words in length. Any writer is eligible 
(foreign citizenship being 
no disqualification) ex- 
cept authors of estab- 
lished reputations or 
who have had more than 
three novels published. 
A writer may enter more 
than one novel, but every 
MS. sent in must be 
signed with a pen-name, 
with the author’s real 
name and address in an 
attached sealed envelope 
bearing the pen-name. 
Novels which do not win 
the prize but have ade- 
quate merit will be given 
the advantage of possible 


Mr. Temple Thurston and his choice for serial publica- 
little daughter Mary. 


Mr. Thurston's new novel, “The Goose Feather Bed,” will be published 
this month by Messrs. Putnam. 


tion in McClure’s Maga- 
zine, for book publication 
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by the Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation, and 
for production by 
Cosmopolitan Produc- 
tions. Three distin- 
guished authors, 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
Mrs. Kathleen Norris 
and Mr. George Barr 
McCutcheon, will act 
as judges. The prize 
of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars will be 
paid for all serial 
rights, American and 
Canadian book rights, 
and the world motion 
picture rights. The 
Competition closes 
at midnight on 
January Ist, 1927. 
Manuscripts must be 
sent, prepaid, and 
accompanied by 
Mrs. Dornford Yates. postage for return, to 
The Editor, McClure’s 
Novel Contest, 119, West 40th Street, New York, 
US.A., from whom any further particulars desired 
may be obtained on application. 


Mr. Dornford Yates, whose new novel, “ The 
Stolen March,” was recently published by Messrs. 
Ward, Lock, is, to use a well-worn but expressive 
phrase, a born teller of stories. His characters are 
vividly alive, because he does not merely analyse 
them but more imaginatively brings them to reveal 
themselves in action ; he always has a tale to tell, 
and knows how to tell it with humour, a sense of 
drama and an easy charm of style. He began to 
write in his early days, while he was at Oxford, and 
his first contribution to the ’Varsity magazine 
brought a letter from the editor 
asking for more. Later he 
became editor of the ‘Varsity 
himself, and President of 
the O.U.D.S. On leaving Oxford 
he studied for the Bar, and being 
duly called, started practice and 
went on the South-Eastern Cir- 
cuit, where he acted as Judge's 
Marshal. In the usual preliminary 
interval, while waiting for briefs, 
he had written his first story, 
which was at once accepted by 
the Red Magazine; his second 
appeared in Pearson’s Magazine ; 
his third in the Windsor, which 
has published every novel and 
short story he has since written. 


He wrote all his fiction in the name of Dornford 
Yates, and reserved his own name for use in legal 
circles, and with this dual identity, he achieved 
success in both professions. Then came the 
upheaval of the war, and law and literature were 
abandoned. During the war Mr. Dornford Yates 
served in Egypt and Salonika as a Captain of 
Yeomanry, and throughout those dark years, 
having neither the mood nor the time for writing, 
wrote nothing. When the war was over, he came 
home to find that, of course, his practice as a | 
barrister was gone and decided that instead of going 
after it he would follow his natural inclination and 
make literature his sole profession. Results have 
amply justified him in that decision. Alike in such 
deft, light novels as ‘‘ Jonah & Co,” and in his more 
serious work, such as ‘“‘ Valerie French’’ and 
“Anthony Lyveden’”’ (which if I were put to it I 
would name the two most brilliant of his books), 
there are the sure skill in handling narrative and the 
insight of human character that are Dornford Yates’s 
distinguishing qualities. Incidentally, he told me 
when I met him recently that a quaint, acute Oxford 
Don who coached him when he was preparing for the 
Bar assured him he could always depend upon it 
that men who had similar types of face had similar 
types of character, and he has found this true when 
he was examining witnesses in the Courts and when 
for literary purposes he is studying people he meets. 
Nowadays Mr. Dornford Yates makes his home at 
Pau, in the South of France, but he confesses to 
yearnings after London, where he lived for many 
years, and thinks it possible that before long, instead 
of being satisfied with occasional visits, he may 
return to settle down here. He has lately completed 
a new novel (which has a title that he thinks of 
changing), and it is to be published shortly by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


There was a time when Mr. Bart Kennedy adopted 
a staccato exclamatory style which Punch delighted 


| 


| 


Villa Maryland, Pau, 


Mr. Dornford Yates’s home in France, 
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to parody; but in his new collection of sketches 
and essays, ‘‘Golden Green”’ (ros. 6d. ; Cecil Palmer), 
it has mellowed to an easy, familiar, conversational 
manner admirably suited to his themes. He shows 
himself here as a lover of the open air, of the fields 
and the road, of birds and animals and human 
companionship. He has humour and sympathy and 
an eye for character, and whether he is sketching 
village life as it is to be 
met at a Kentish inn, or 
chronicling his tramps 
about the country and 
the folk he meets, the 
things h’e sees and 
thoughts that come to 
him by the way, he 
proves himself cunningly 
observant, wise in 
nature -lore, with a 
shrewd gift for narrating 
incidents and describing 
what he observes. 


I am sorry that in 
referring last month to 
“Near London,” Mr. 
Marcus Woodward's 
useful and entertaining 
little book of ‘“‘ London 
Walks for Saturday 
afternoons,’ we put it 
down tio the wrong 
publisher. It is pub- 
lished at 2s. 6d. by Mr. 
Geoffrey Bles. 

After being associated Polo by E. 0. Hoppe. 
with the firm for fifty- 
three years, Mr. Cuthbert Huckvale, secretary: to 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton Ltd., was recently enter- 
tained by the Directors and a large company of 
friends and fellow workers, when Sir Ernest Hodder- 
Williams, C.V.O., who took the chair, presented 
him with a beautifully illuminated address, designed 
by Mr. T. B. Holman, and, in addition to other gifts, 
with a handsome gold watch, within the case of 
which was inscribed: ‘‘ To Cuthbert Huckvale, a 
token of love and esteem from the Directors and 
‘Staff of Hodder & Stoughton Ltd.’ To left and 
right of the chairman were the other Directors, 
Mr. R. Percy Hodder-Williams and Mr. Ralph 
Hodder-Williams, and, in addition to the guest of 
the occasion and his two daughters, Dr. J. A. Hutton 
and Mr. J. Apted. Some 160 members of the staff 
filled the large dining-hall of Messrs. Slater's New- 


gate Street restaurant. Before making the presenta- ; 


tions, Sir Ernest Hodder-Williams spoke of his 
early recollections of Mr. Huckvale, and paid a very 
charming tribute to the kindness he had always 


shown, the encouragement he, as one of the older 
generation, had unfailingly given to the younger 
generation that is always knocking at the door. 
The word love was inscribed inside the watch they 
were presenting to Mr. Huckvale, he said, because 
the word esteem alone did not express all that his 
friends and colleagues felt for him. Mr. Huckvale 
made an admirable and whimsically reminiscent 
speech in reply, and an 
enthusiastic and delight- 
fully friendly gathering 
was appropriately 
brought to a close with 
the singing of “ Auld 
Lang Syne.” 


Mr. R. L. Mégroz’s 
“Joseph Conrad: His 
Mind and Methods,” 
after being delayed by 
a fire at the printers, 
will be published this 
month by Messrs. Elkin 
Mathews, in an edition 
limited to 250 copies. 
As it contains some new 
Conradiana and is to be 
had at a moderate price 
it should appeal to the 
general lover of Conrad 
as well as to collectors. 
Mr. Mégroz’s critical 
study of the Sitwells is 
also due shortly from 
Mr. Grant Richards. 


For over thirteen 
years the Poetry Book- 
shop bas been a centre 
of literary interest at 35, Devonshire Street, Blooms- 
bury, but its doors there are now closed and it has 
been re-established in new, more extensive and con- 
venient premises at 38, Great Russell Street nearly op- 
posite the British Museum. There is a larger Reading 
Room, and the Thursday Readings at six o'clock are 
continued here. The premises have been informally 
open to the public since July 1st, but the formal open- 
ing tekes place to-day, September Ist, and there 
will be a Reception on October Ist, for friends and 
customers who are unable to be present on this earlier 
occasion. The Poetry Bookshop is shortly adding 
several new Broadsides to the various well-known 
collections issued from the old premises. I understand 
that the sale of these Broadsides and Rhyme Sheets 
now reach over twenty thousand copies annually. 


Mr. Dornford Yates. 


Not all vacillating women, guileless at heart, yet 
thirsting for adventure, could leave their innocent, 
if stodgy, husbands and run away with ingratiating 
young Spaniards, yet come to so little harm as Lydia 
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Harker does in “‘ Trample the Lilies,’’ by Charlotte 
Mansfield (7s. 6d.; Stanley Paul). In fact, one’s 
sense of justice is slightly affronted by the ease 
with which Lydia escapes from her dilemma. But 
that is ingratitude, for her story is delightfully 
entertaining, interspersed with very amusing dia- 
logue, each predicament leading on to the next, 
till gasping, first with laughter, then with excite- 
ment, we follow the lady and her lover to Spain, 
solve the identity of the burglar with the crooked 
finger who broke into her house on the eve of the 
elopement, and are involved in the mysteries of 
white and black magic. A _ delightful vein of 
humour runs through the book, and there is as well 
an excellent plot and some vigorous character- 
drawing. 


The seventh Earl of Shaftesbury is commonly 
described with admiration as a philanthropist, but 
Mr. J. Wesley Bready, whose ‘“‘ Lord Shaftesbury 
and Social-Industrial Progress’’ Messrs. Allen & 
Unwin will publish in October, ranks him as much 
more than that and holds that he was one of the 
greatest, most practical of all nineteenth century 
reformers. Mr. Bready is a young Canadian 
minister, who in his youth was a schoolmaster in 
the Highlands of Ontario. During seven summer 
vacations he worked as a student missionary on the 
frontiers of Canada where he lived among fisher- 
men, lumbermen, miners, immigrants. Later, while 
at Columbia University, New York, he received a 
call to the Presbyterian Church, and his experiences 
there and earlier drew him to take a prevailing 
interest in social problems. In 1920 he came to 
England as a steerage passenger bent on studying 
such problems in the light of their history. For the 
last six years he has been engaged in researches over 
here, and has supplemented the study of thousands 
of documents in the British Museum and other 
libraries by personal investigations ; maintaining 
himself, meanwhile, by “ casual ’’ lecturing, preach- 
ing and writing. Round the story of Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s life and the study of his character, he has 
unfolded a history of social reform through the last 
century, and with a carefully prepared bibliography 
indicates the inter- 
play of economic, 
political and re- 
ligious forces on 
social conditions 
from the eighteenth 
century to the 
present day. 


Fleet Street loses 
one of its most force- 
ful and picturesque 
personalities by the 
retirement of Mr. 


Photo by 
Florence Cary. 


Mr. J. Wesley 
Bready. 


Clement Shorter from the editorship of the Sphere. 
Fleet Street is too poor now in outstanding per- 
sonalities to be able to afford the loss; and Iam one 
of the multitude of his friends who will greatly miss 
him from his accustomed places in town. It may 
seem strange that he should retire just when he is 
making steady recovery from the illness that has 
kept him from doing much since the latter part of 
last year, and I am glad to know that he is retir- 
ing simply because he feels he has done enough 
newspaper editing and wants to give himself time 
for other things. He has occupied editorial chairs 
continuously for over thirty-six years. After 
editing for nine years the J/lustrated London News, 
and during the same period editing the English 
Illustrated Magazine and founding and editing 
the Sketch, he founded the Sphere, in Igoo, and 
has remained its editor until a week or two ago. 
Since he began as a journalist by contributing a 
literary causerie to the Star, he has always been 
writing about books somewhere; his weekly 
“Literary Letter’’ in the Sphere was the most 
distinctive and piquantly outspoken feature of the 
kind in modern journalism. But he had, and has, 
many other interests, other outlets for his abundant 
energies. He is an adept in the gentle art of book- 
collecting and has enriched his beautiful library at 
Great Missenden with manuscripts of famous books, 
and with first and rare editions. The acquisition 
of these treasures is his one extravagance. Tell him 
of a desirable first edition and where it may be had, 
and unless its price puts it beyond the means of any 
but millionaires, he knows no peace of mind until it 
is safe on his shelves. Then, to repeat what is 
common knowledge, he has written books of his own 
—‘Sixty Years of Victorian Literature,” George 
Borrow,” and one of the best books we have on the 
Brontés is his ‘‘ Charlotte Bronté and her Circle,” 
to say nothing of others; and the many he has 
edited include Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte 
Bronté, ‘‘ The Brontés: Life and Letters,’ ‘“‘ The 
Complete Poems of Emily Bronté,’’ Boswell’s John- 
son, the Waverley Novels, and the Complete Works 
of George Borrow. Mr. Shorter is one of the chief 
living authorities on all that relates to Borrow, 
“Omar” Fitz- 
Gerald, and the 
Brontés ; he owns 
the copyright in 
the unpublished 
writings of the 
Brontés and_ is 
most generous in 
allowing others 
to use them, as 
the BoOKMAN has 
the best of reasons 
to know. There- 
fore, though he 


Mr. Frank Finn, 


author of “A Masque of Birds” (Selwyn & 
Blount), reviewed in this Number. 
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may quit his editor’s chair, and say 
with the Lotus-Eaters that he “ has 
had enough of action,” you may be 
pretty sure that Mr. Shorter does 
not intend to turn to lotus-eating. 
Before he gets to anything else, I 
am hoping he will sit down in his 
new-found leisure and finish his 
““Memoirs.”’ He has known all 
manner of people of importance in 
the literature, art and politics of 
his time, and you may depend that 5 

his ‘‘ Memoirs”’ will be no tame ss Compton Collier. 
chronicles. It is long since he began 

to write them ; the first few chapters have been in 
type for two or three years, waiting for him to write 
the remainder, and now he has given himself 
time to do so. When I was talking with him the 
other day at Great Missenden he owned that this 
would probably be his next undertaking, but mean- 
while he seemed to have been reading so many more 
books iately than I have, and I have read plenty, 
that I asked him to send me a short note about 
any one of them that had specially struck him 
as a book that had not received so much atten- 
tion as it deserved, and he has been good enough 
to send me the following, concerning Mr. Stephen 
McKenna’s “ Saviours of Society’’ (Thornton 
Butterworth) : 


** If Robert Browning had called his long poem, published 
in 1871, ‘ Saviour of Society,’ instead of ‘ Prince Hohen- 
stiel-Schwangau, Saviour of Society,’ it would have had 
many more readers, although not as many as the popular 
novel Mr. McKenna has just given us, to appear in three 
volumes, the first of which is called ‘ Saviours of Society’ 
(Butterworth). He has been lavish of quotations from 
Browning’s interesting poem as chapter headings to his 
novel. 

“It is some years now since I received Mr. McKenna’s 
‘ Sonia’ an early copy of which was sent me by my friend 
and brother-collector (ah, with a longer purse !) Sir Leicester 
Harmsworth, whom I recall gratefully, in that he visited me 
with lavish flowers in a nursing home a few months ago. I 
have rarely read a first novel that I enjoyed more than 
‘Sonia.’ But I have had little enthusiasm for the writer’s 
many successes in the interval. I have not liked the books 
at all, let them be ever so notorious as best-sellers, and the 
last one about Pan in a country-house pleased me in no 
way. And here in ‘ Saviours of Society ’ is a novel which 
I find profoundly interesting and attractive. I put the 
book down with reluctance and am delighted that there 
are to be three volumes. I am keenly anxious to know 
what happens to the career of his imaginary statesman, 
who, after the fashion of Dilke and Parnell, gets entangled 
in the divorce court and proposes to try and hold his seat 
in the Cabinet all the same. Thirty years have changed 
many things, but I doubt if they have changed this. I 
see nothing but disaster facing ‘ Mr. Sheridan,’ but the 
novelist’s developments will be interesting. 

“You all know’ Browning’s ‘Prince Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau ’ : 


Do I class with mer 
Most useful to their fellows ? Possibly— 
Therefore in some sort best; but, greatest 

mind 

And rarest nature ? Evidently no, 
A conservator, call me, if you please, 
Not a creator nor destroyer; one 
Who keeps the world safe. 

‘““ Mr. McKenna has set out to project 
some years hence the presence of such 
a statesman. This man had earlier 

covered the United Kingdom with a 
network of newspapers ’ of all sorts and 
conditions. He had made a fortune 
before he entered Parliament. Mr. 
McKenna is anxious for us to believe 
that Lord Northcliffe, Lord Rothermere, 
and Lord Beaverbrook are not intended. I think we should 
accept this, for there will, doubtless, within the next ten 
years, be another newspaper-proprietor politician. The 
many points of the character that recall Lord Northcliffe 
are too superficial, and we may take them as coinci- 
dences and assume that Mr. McKenna did not know how 
many did apply. Some day a novel will be written round 
Lord Northcliffe, but it must be many years hence. The 
truth will be far stranger than fiction. That attempt to 
find a key to the personalities is futile. The novel is vastly 
interesting on other grounds. Mr. McKenna comes of a 
family of politicians. His uncle, Mr. Reginald McKenna, it 
is my high privilege to call a friend. He stands among the 
first half a dozen men in England who are highest in the 
nation’s esteem. Another uncle, Ernest McKenna, who 
died quite recently, it was always a privilege to meet. 
The novelist’s father, Mr. Stephen McKenna, I have never 
met. But with these hereditary origins we were sure to 
have an educated political novel, and I find great joy in it. 

“Incidentally I am amused at Mr. McKenna’s revelation 
of the literary taste around him, for in a young girl’s book- 
case one finds : 

‘“‘ Aldous Huxley, Garnett, Arlen, the Sitwells ; Siegfried 
Sassoon ; Lytton Strachey, and Guedalla. 

“How these young people are coming along! Yes, 
there is plenty of personality in the book, but no portrait 
such as Disraeli gave of Goldwin Smith in ‘ Lothair.’ 
Although now all but forgotten, I like to recall Goldwin 
Smith as a friend of my own (see his published ‘ Correspon- 
dence’ for confirmation of this). ‘ Saviours of Society’ 
is the first part of a three volume novel to be called ‘ The 
Realists.’ I await the second part with zest. 

“CLEMENT SHORTER.” 


Mr. Clement 
Shorter. 


I recall only one odd sign that is missing from Mr. 
G. J. Monson-Fitzjohn’s ‘‘ Quaint Signs of Olde 
Inns” (7s. 6d.; Herbert Jenkins), and that is 
“The Old Two Puddings’ down in East London. 
But, as Mr. Fitzjohn remarks at the outset, it is 
almost impossible to give the names of all such, 
and he has made a rich collection of over three 
hundred, many with stranger titles than that, and 
explains the origins of most of them. Many of 
these “‘ old landmarks of the social life of England ” 
have ceased to exist, others are going, and this 
copious record is as historically valuable as it is 
entertaining. Mr. C. M. Rounding embellishes the 
book with drawings of a number of the signs. 

BOOKMAN. 
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Hew Books. 


A MAN AND HIS WORLD.* 


It would be as impossible to express a final opinion of this 
first volume of ‘“‘ The World of William Clissold’’ as to 
criticise usefully a picture or a statue while it was yet 
very much less 
than half finished, 
so I shall content 
myself just now 
with some merely 
general observa- 
tions on the story 
so far as it has 
gone here, and re- 
serve my judgment, 
for what it is worth, 
until the other two 
volumes are avail- 
able and I can see 
the book as a 
whole. I can give 
Photo by Russell. Mr. H. G. Wells. no better idea of 

the plan of the 
book as a whole than by quoting from the author’s ‘‘ Note 
before the Title Page,’’ in which he describes it as ‘“‘ a com- 
plete full-dress novel, that and nothing more,’’ and going 
on to protest against the foolish modern habit of always 
identifying an author with his characters, of never crediting 
him with imagination enough to create a character and en- 
dow him with the views, the mental and moral qualities that 
would properly belong to such a character, he emphatically 
dissociates the personality of William Clissold from his own: 


‘* William Clissold is a fictitious character,’’ he writes, ‘“‘ and 
his thoughts and ideas throughout are the thoughts and ideas 
natural to his mental and social type. He is (to the best of 
his author’s ability) his own self and not his author’s self, in his 
emotional reactions, in his hard wilfulness, in his faith, in his 
political ideas, in his judgments. He is a study of a modern 
type seeking modes of self-realisation. His circumstances and 
his views are fitted together with the utmost care to make one 
consistent personality. His views run very close at times—but 
not always—to the views his author has in his own person 
expressed ; nevertheless is it too much to ask that they should 
be treated here as his own? Naturally his point of view is like 
Mr. Wells’. That was to be expected. How can one imagine 
and invent the whole interior world of an uncongenial type ? 
Every author must write of the reactions he knows ; he must be 
near enough to them to feel them sympathetically. ... All 
novelists use actual experiences in their work. They must know 
things before they tell about them. But all novelists rearrange, 
sublimate, intensify. One turns over the sketch-book of one’s 
memories and uses what one needs. One takes a lifted eye- 
brow here and a mimosa in flower there. The imagination dis- 
covers a certain congruity between some actual situation and 
some constructive necessity, and works in as much of the situa- 
tion as it needs. But it alters and rearranges without scruple. 
The eyebrow is not a portrait ; the parallelism of a situation is 
not a report. Surely there is enough to read in this book with- 
out reading between the lines.”’ 


You can note this method of taking materia] for building 
up a character from wherever it may be found in the 
sketch of William Clissold’s father, who dies precisely as 
Whitaker Wright died, and, like Jabez Balfour, is punished 
for what are, in law, financial frauds, which in fact develop 
into profitable commercial ventures ; yet in other respects 
he does not resemble either Jabez Balfour or Whitaker 
Wright. It is in this way, I take it, that though William 
Clissold may have certain characteristics in common with 
Mr. Wells, he is no more Mr. Wells than Clissold’s father 
is in essentials one of those financiers or even a compound 
of both. 

So far as this first volume carries us, there is not much 
story in the accepted sense of the word, but in another 
sense there is much more story than novels are usually 
expected to contain. In November, 1924, William Clissold, 


* “ The World of William Clissold.”” Vol. I. By H. G. Wells. 
7s. 6d. (Ernest Benn.) 


who was born in November, 1865, begins to write his 
autobiography, or as he says: ‘“‘It is not exactly an 
autobiography 1 want to write, and not exactly a book of 
confessions. . . . It is with larger affairs than my own 
that my projected book would deal. ...I should say 
that a description of my world best expresses what I have 
in view ; my world and my will. I want it to be a picture 
of everything as it is reflected in my brain.’”’ And that is 
what it is. It is the story of one man’s world for the last 
half-century ; Clissold touches in a vivid narrative of his 
childhood and earlier years, introduces his family, narrates 


something of the family history, but is chiefly concerned | 


with the story of his environment, and frankly and 
vigorously registers his thoughts on contemporary affairs, 
on religion and economics, on socialism, communism, 
bolshevism, the capitalist system—problems that are 
agitating the world of to-day and some that have been like 
an atmosphere round those of us who are not too young 
for the last half-century. I do not share all the beliefs or 
the sometimes too cocksure disbeliefs of William Clissold ; 
but this is his spiritual autobiography, not mine, and it 
is sufficient that he makes his vision of the world he has 
known, his opinions on matters of common life that concern 
all the rest of us no less than himself, provocatively sug- 
gestive, extraordinarily interesting. His autobiography is 
a novel, but not a conventional novel. ‘‘ Why should one 
entertain the idea,’’ he asks toward the close of this volume, 
“that a man is no more than his face, his mannerisms and 
his love affairs? A man, if he is to be rendered com- 
pletely, must begin with the creation of the world so far 
as it specially concerns him, and end with his expecta- 
tions of eternity. Ifa man is to be given completely, there 
must first be the man and his universe, then the man and 
history, and only after that the man and other men and 
womenkind.’’ Well, here we have the man and _ his 
universe ; we may expect his record of the other elements 
that make up his life in the two volumes that are to come, 
and when we have these we shall be in a position to sit 
down and criticise. St. Joun Apcock. 


A POSY OF SWEET FLOWERS.* 


There is surely no more unselfish person than the 
anthologist. For while all we others are striving to ensure 
our own immortality with eagerness, beguilements, buf- 
fooneries, loud voices, ‘“‘ the sound of battle and garments 
rolled in blood,”’ the anthologist is quietly ensuring the 
immortality of somebody else. There is usually no dreamer 
so unworldly as the anthologist. He wanders in a vast 
garden, lost in wonder, unable to decide often between 
flowers of equal loveliness. If he gathers a rose someone is 
sure to say ‘“‘ Why did you not bring us violets?”’ If he 
lingers near the lily, voices will clamour for sunflowers or 
chrysanthemums. The true anthologist has the greatest 
difficulty in finishing his book. There is always just one 
more, a new, delicious discovery. This I think is the 
way in which Wilfred Thorley compiled his charming book. 
As to the way in which the redoubtable Mr. Wotton— 
probably our first anthologist—dealt with the material of 
‘““A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres,’’ which he published in 
1573, this cannot quite be said. For Mr. Wotton was 
really too good a business man to be a perfect anthologist. 
He was so very astute that he could not have been at all 
dreamy. His manner of entering the garden is rather that 
of a brisk man with a sickle. Briskness was obligatory, 
for if he could not get the thing finished before the various 
wild-hearted, hot-headed, unwise young men whose verse 
he was annexing returned from the Netherlands, they 
would probably object, and his anthology would come to 

* “A Bouquet from France.” By Wilfred Thorley. 


7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. net. (Harrap.)—‘‘ A Hundreth Sundrie 
Flowres.”” 1 guinea and 2 guineas. (Haslewood Press.) 
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nothing. So Mr. Wotton reaped with a will, and put in 
everything, even bits of love-letters which the unfortunate 
young men had written on the same pages as their poems, 
and which were intended simply for those fair ladies to 
whom they were indited. In they went! Away to the 
printers they were sent, and before the young soldiers 
returned, their inmost hearts were being discussed and 
enjoyed by the whole court. One does not hear that they 
did Mr. Wotton any physical damage. Possibly they 
trusted to their pen-names to disguise them. Possibly also 
the little god called ‘‘ ego’’ was pleased, in spite of Mr. 
Wotton’s impudence, to see the poems in the glory of print. 
We also must be grateful to Mr. Wotton and to the editor 
and producers of this book, not only for the delightful 
manner of it—the real antique spelling in which those 
young gentlemen who fought for William of Orange ex- 
pressed their loves and hopes—-but also because there are 
sO many charming verses here, and one or two really fine 
ones. ‘‘ Gascoigne’s Lullabie’’ is a beautiful poem. 
The one “ In prayse of a Gentlewoman whose name was 
Phillip ’’ is delicious. Why her name was Phillip, who 
she was, what she thought of the solemn fun of this song, 
are things we should like to know. As we cannot, let us 
take comfort in the reassurance of the couplet : 
“* Let others prayse what byrd they will, 
Sweete Phillip shall be my byrd still! ”’ 

No doubt the fair Phillip was as pleased as the author 
hoped. The song beginning ‘‘ The stately Dames of 
Rome ”’ is good in the ornate manner of that time, and 
there are others like it, full of pleasant conceits. Some 
of the shortest are the best. One very unusual and curious 
quatrain begins with the line: 


““My mansion house was Mone: from Dolor’s dale I came ’’— 


and is worth many of the longer ones. It is a fascinating 
book, beautifully printed and bound, and one cannot help 
agreeing with Mr. Wotton, when he says in his breezy, 
highhanded manner that “ if the authors object and other 
people are pleased,’ he can claim ‘‘ to have gained a 
bushel of goodwill in exchange for one pint of peevish 
choler.”’ Kittle cattle, these authors! Mr. Wotton stands 
no nonsense. One wonders what the Author’s Society 
would have said to him ? 

A “Bouquet from France” contains some of the best 
lyrics of that land of exquisite poets. There are those 
one has always known, and there are new delights, such as 
Remy de Gourmont’s lovely ‘“‘ La Neige,’’ which I, for one, 
had never seen before. Heredia’s sonnets about Cleopatra 
one is sorry to miss: but we have Victor Hugo’s “‘ Retreat ”’ 
and “‘ Solomon,”’ and Chénien’s ‘‘ Chromis ”’ and Lerberghe’s 
“* La Mort,” and “‘ Sui je, sui je, sui je belle,’’ by Deschamps, 
and Ronsard’s ‘‘ When you are old,’’ and the fresh loveliness 
of the thirteenth century anonymous poem, “ Within an 
Orchard.’’ There is too a perfect song by Marceline 
Desbordes-Valmore, ‘‘ La Couronne Effeuillée.”’ 

The translations have the great merit of rendering the 
spirit of the poem. In actual wording they are sometimes 
rather free, as in the refrains of one or two which, whenever 
I have read them, have had no refrains. This seems to 
detract slightly from that severe simplicity which is the 
essence of the poems. Sometimes too the sense is obscured 
by the use of a word which is not the one absolute word. 
Thus the translator renders “‘ Il est des parfums frais comme 
des chairs d’enfants ” as ‘‘ Some scents are chill as infants’ 
flesh.’” There is no one-syllabled word in English to 
express “ frais ’’ in that context, except the literal “‘ fresh.”’ 
And one sees the difficulty of having “‘ fresh’’ and “ flesh ”’ 
so near. But “ chill’ is obviously wrong, bringing in the 
sense of marble statues and not of warm, live children. My 
only other criticism is of the too frequent use of the word 
“ Frore.” It is impertinent to criticise at all, when one 
has only intuition to light one, and not—as Mr. Thorley 
has—intuition allied with scholarship. But there is a way 
of catching the vibrations of the poet’s soul, if one is 
in sympathy with him, by a kind of wireless, independent of 
language. And when one has done so, one is apt to forget 
that the translator has the weight of words to manipulate, 


and that although he has caught the inner meaning even 
more clearly than we, it is not always possible to get it on 
to paper. But that Mr. Thorley can and does achieve 
this is shown by such intuitive flashes as “‘ frustrate rose ”’ 
for ‘‘la faute idéale des roses.” 

The whole book, context and format alike, is a pleasure 
to handle and to look at, and the cover is charming. Wil- 
fred Thorley is to be congratulated on his bouquet, gathered 
in the fragrant, ordered pleasaunces of France, in maytime 
and in dewtime, with its orchard bloom, its pinks and 
pansies, its roses of Provence and the deep-hearted purple 
lily of Heredia’s genius. 

Mary WEBB. 
(Mrs. H. B. L. Webb.) 


TREASURE TROVE FOR ARM-CHAIR 
TRAVELLERS. 


Considering for the moment but one branch of modern 
literature—the book of travel: how wonderful is the 
development since ‘‘ Eothen”’ first left the press! That 
type of reader—and he is no bad judge—who finds his 
travellers’ joy in viewing the world’s wonders, crossing all 
its seven seas, prospecting all its outposts, perambulating 
all its cities, without ever losing the peaceful snugness of 
his own fireside or garden gazebo ; how sumptuously, how 
variously, and withal how economically he is provided for 
to-day! Take any season of the year you choose, take 
almost any given week in it indeed, and—even though you 
elect to own the books you read, not merely to borrow— 
you can obtain for no more than the cost of entertaining 
as many guests to dinner half a dozen brand new volumes, 
each containing hundreds of tall pages and scores of good 
pictures, which record for your edification the journeys 
and observations of their authors in every quarter of the 
globe; their genuine, first-hand experiences, mark you, 
not gleanings from the harvests of their predecessors: the 
world as they have seen it, not in some bygone time, but 
in this year of grace, and as you yourself would see it—if 
you relinquished all your home ties, and devoted who 
knows how much of money, time and all-round wear and 
tear to the process. 

If any reader should suspect exaggeration here, let him 
visit the nearest good bookshop or library and inspect for 
himself the half-dozen new travel books which lie before 
the writer at the moment.* Having regard to the present- 
day wealth of such productions, it is not claimed that they 
form a very exceptional selection; but it may without 
hesitation and with some emphasis be declared that each 
of them is in its own distinctive way genuinely entertaining 
and informing, that all are finely produced and modestly 
priced, and that they mark a very striking advance from 
the resources open to nineteenth century readers of travel 
books. 

There are notable differences in the texture of the work 
of Mr. Douglas Goldring and those now famous “ artist- 
vagabonds,’’ Jan and Cora Gordon ; but in both is reflected 
much of the spirit of the born wanderer ; the picker-up of 
unconsidered trifles by the way, whose writings delight us 
because they represent the antithesis of the conventional 
guide-book. In their latest productions, too, both are 
concerned with the clean and bracing Scandinavian world, 
albeit Mr. Goldring’s book carries the reader southward 
also into Brittany, and even, by way of savoury before the 
port—a spirited little envoi of which no word cloys—to 
Southend, of all places, among the whelks and winkles and 
char-a-bancs. (Was it not to Wigan, or Wolverhampton, 
or Newcastle, or some such spot, that this author whim- 
sically transported us before making his bow at the end of 


* “Two Vagabonds in Sweden and Lapland.” By Jan and 
Cora Gordon. 12s. 6d. (John Lane.)—‘‘ Northern Lights and 
Southern Shade.” By Douglas Goldring. 12s.6d. (Chapman & 
Hall.)—‘‘ On the Roof of the Rockies.”” By Lewis R. Free- 
man. 25s. (Heinemann.)—‘‘ The South Seas of To-day.” By 
Major A. J. A. Douglas and P. H. Johnson. 21s. (Cassells.)— 
“The Royal Road to Romance.” By Richard Halliburton. 
16s. (Geoffrey Bles.,\—‘‘ My African Neighbours.” By Hans 
Coudenhove. 12s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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“Gone Abroad,” with all its colourful Mediterranean 
vistas ?) Mr. Goldring’s style and outlook have mellowed 
with the passing years, and to-day he makes delightfully 
humorous play with the very kind of foibles that once 
moved him only toward flogging and the pillory. As for 
the ‘‘ Two Vagabonds,”’ the records, drawn and written, of 
their happy-go-lucky wanderings in Sweden and Lapland 
would have absorbed and delighted that past master of 
their hobby who travelled with a donkey in the Cevennes, 
and paddled his canoe from Antwerp to Précy on the Oise ; 
and a better guarantee of charm hardly could be given, 
for R. L.S. was a true epicure in vagabondage. These 
books, while evoking smiles, if not chuckles, upon every 
page, are very genuinely descriptive ; their entertainment 
unquestionably informs. 

The contrast between ‘“‘ The Roof of the Rockies ’’ and 
““The South Seas of To-day ”’ is more than geographical. 
The exhilarating effervescence of the American West has 
given head to each of the half-dozen fine volumes Mr. 
Freeman has written upon his prospectings among the 
highlands of that romantic world. The present journey 
was from Lake Louise, on the C.P.R., through five hundred 
miles of noble peaks and valleys, to the Great Columbia 
Ice Field of the Canadian Rockies. He was accompanied 
by Mr. Byron Harmon, the nature photographer, three 
guides, and sixteen pack-horses, not to mention notable 
dogs, and a radio outfit to keep the party in touch with 
civilisation—a great journey, most graphically and amus- 
ingly described. Rather more than two years ago, the 
7oo tons barquentine St. George, fitted with 800 h.p. 
auxiliary steam engines, was dispatched from Dartmouth 
by the Scientific Expeditionary Research Association with 
a staff of scientists, to make investigations among the less 
well known islands of the South Pacific. In his interesting 
*“Sea-Girt Jungles,’’ the entomologist of the party, Mr. 
Collenette, recently dealt with his branch of the research 
work done; and now the more general aspects of the 
expedition are recorded by Major Douglas and Mr. P. H. 
Johnson, in some three hundred generously illustrated 
pages of excellent descriptive writing, which, whilst in- 
formed throughout by scientific understanding, are nowhere 
technical in a sense forbidding to the general reader, and 
in no single paragraph other than interesting. The authors 
have none of the sort of illusions about the Islands that 
are fostered by a certain type of magazine story. ‘‘ We, 
the writers of this book, have striven to paint this picture 
as we saw it, frankly to avow our disappointments, to 
confess to the vanishing of many a cherished illusion, and 
to face the fact that the old island life has gone for ever, 
and that change and decay are everywhere. And yet 
some of us, at least, found happiness on these palm-girt 
shores, and know that even to-day the magic works.” 
Further, they quote that genial authority of five-and- 
twenty years’ standing, the Roman Catholic Bishop at 
Atuona: ‘‘ Of course, the old true-blooded Marquesans 
have almost gone. . . . It is a great tragedy that such a 
splendid people should disappear. . . . Now a new race is 
springing up, very slowly it is true, but they are gaining 
ground, except in some of the remote valleys—a mixture 
of peoples, the old Polynesian blood reinforced with 
European and Chinese, more resistant, more intelligent, 
more adaptable. We can see the beginnings; only God 
knows the future; but the climate, the natural resources, 
are unchanged.’”’ There is more of solid worth and real 
interest in this volume than in much glamorous magazine 
make-believe, no matter how deftly woven by untravelled 
exponents of palm and surf fiction. 

His inspiration to the pursuit of romance being 
apparently derived from perusal of ‘‘ The Picture of Dorian 
Grey,” it follows perhaps that there should have been a 
good deal of make-believe, even of artificiality, about Mr. 
Richard Halliburton’s journey round the world. The son 
of a wealthy American, he declined to “‘ buy the Aguitania,”’ 
and started his voyaging as an ordinary seaman on a cargo 
boat, it is true, but he carried “‘ a peremptory letter ”’ in his 
pocket from the president of the shipping company, 
instructing the skipper to sign him on; and so it was 


throughout his adventurings. When he saw the inside of 
a prison, he viewed it rather as the rich man’s son with 
nothing worse to fear than the natural consequences of his 
own gratuitous impudence, than as one in any real danger. 
But no matter. Equipped with youth, robust health, 
extreme naiveté, and the comfortable knowledge that, 
should need arise, there were always ample funds at his 
disposal, he found the keenest sort of enjoyment in his 
world tramping; and the uniformly high spirits in which 
he has written of it will enable many who read it to enjoy 
his book. Those who prefer their romance in more realistic 
form should turn to that very different and much rarer 
kind of book: ‘‘ My African Neighbours,’ whose author’s 
thirty years of life in East Africa has been so far from 
make-believe that he has never seen an aeroplane, a 
dirigible balloon, a motor bus, a taxicab, a wireless 
apparatus, or the president of a republic, or a portrait of 
Einstein, or a Bolshevik. He has not slept in a bed for 
twelve years, or seen a train for near a score of years, or 
been in a theatre for twenty-eight years. Albeit a 
man of refined and cultured intellectuality, for thirty 
years his intercourse with people of his own race has been 
so slight and intermittent that he has spent eight months 
without setting eyes on a European, and five years without 
sitting down to a meal with another human being. And 
to-day he can write that: ‘‘ The greatest of all felicities, 
I think, is to lie stretched out in one’s open tent on a 
ridge, after a fatiguing forenoon’s march, and to look down 
over miles of uninhabited Nyika, one’s faithful dogs asleep 
at one’s side.’’ It is hardly necessary to add that the 
record he presents of prolonged and intimate studies of 
his Nyasaland neighbours, man, bird and beast, has real 
value and very exceptional interest. It is indeed more 
thrillingly interesting than any fiction purporting to deal 
with the wilds that the reviewer has come across for many 
years: the very real romance of anthropology and natural 
history, it is emphatically a book to preserve for many 
re-readings. 
A. J. Dawson. 


THE HOLY YEAR OF 10925.* 


This ‘‘ record of a pilgrimage in France and Italy during 
the Holy Year of 1925 ”’ by one of our poets is a book which 
many thoughtful readers would be very sorry to overlook. 
Although Mr. Stead does travel from Oxford to Paris, 
thence, via Rome, to Sicily, his pilgrimage is not geographi- 
cal but intellectual and spiritual. He visits the Folies 
Bergére and Notre Dame in Paris, seeking hints of the 
gleam in either ; and Nancy is to him as promising a place 
for discoveries as Lourdes, though he grants greater possi- 
bilities to Bernadette than to M. Coué. At Rome the 
Easter Sepulchre moves him to reflection on the Gardens 
of Adonis and other sources of Roman Catholic ritual, 
and he admits himself puzzled ‘‘ when the sceptic curls 
his lip and passes by in superior knowledge, certain that 
the more parallels to any Christian faith or practice which 
he can find in ancient myth and ritual, the more thoroughly 
he has exposed the Christian faith as itself merely a legend 
and a superstition. . . . The Easter Sepulchre is neither 
pagan, nor a vain superstition, but a fair example of the 
genius of Rome—eternal Rome—absorbing a world-wide 
and world-old religion, transforming legends into truth, 
purifying symbols and intuitions into an offering to the 
Christ Whom I honour and try to obey.” 

The contemplative thinker who writes this is not a 
Roman Catholic. He tells the reader so himself, but the 
fact would not be difficult to recognise. His picturesque 
description, for example, of the Papal audience in the 
Vatican is that of a sympathetic critic and poet, but 
certainly not of a ‘‘ true believer.” 

There are no doubt many intelligent people (mostly 
men) of to-day whose attitude towards religion, science, 


* “The Shadow of Mount Carmel: a Pilgrimage.” By 
William Force Stead. 8s. 6d. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 
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art, sectarianism and lay politics broadly resembles that 
of Mr. Force Stead. Still more would heartily echo these 
sentences : 


“Let us try not to be dreadful people. If we are Romans, 
let it be for the love of God, not for the love of despising others. 
If we are Protestants, let our protestation be something better 
than a detestation of Rome. If we are Anglo-Catholics, let it 
be for the glory of God, not for the glory of walking round and 
fatuously telling one another that we are as Catholic as the 
Pope, and the Pope knows 


their dreary sameness, their apalling likeness to one another 
even in their superficial unlikeness. Especially are they 
alike in their treatment of what is incorrectly known as 
the love interest. This so-called love interest would be 
well enough if it really had to do with love and were really 
interesting instead of merely dull. 

In this regard the older novelists stand head and shoulders 
above the moderns. In “ Sense and Sensibility,” in “‘ Jane 
Eyre,”’ in ‘“‘ Adam Bede,”’ 


it, too, only he is afraid to 
say soin public. If we have 
found a religion of our own, Jf) 
let us declare its truth and \) 
beauty, but in some way LL | 
more beautiful than by fling- } 

ing mud at the faith of 
another. If we must reject 
every vision of the Spirit, 
let it not be because we are 
superior people gifted with 
deeper insight than Plato and 
Jesus, but in chaste obedi- 
ence to such truths as we 
can find in the _ outside 
world.” 


R. L. MgEGrRoz. 


THE ETERNAL 
FEMININE.’ 


One of the hardest 
things that middle age 
has to fight against is 
Old Fogeyism. It is so 
easy 2nd comforting to 
believe that the world was 
a far better place to live 
in in the days of our youth 
than it is in these days ; 
that people were far jollier 
company then than they 
are now; and that what 
we then enjoyed was so 
much better worth while. 
Among the things we 
enjoyed there was _ for 
example literature. And 
literature included 
naturally quite a _ large 
proportion of fiction. 


= 


in “‘ Vanity Fair,” and 
notably in ‘‘ Dombey and 
Son,”’ the authors dealt 
/ with extremely delicate 
sexual matters in an ex- 
tremely delicate manner. 
They took it for granted 
that their readers knew 
something of the implica- 
tions of sex, and they left 
it at that—-clean and stark 
as art should be, not 
muddied and muffled as 
art is not. 

“The Merchant of 
Souls’ has a certain dis- 
tinction, though it is a 
distinction seldom graced 
with beauty. Moreover it 
stultifies itself by centring 
its theme around a pre- 
posterous figment of 
fantasy set in a modern 
environment. It is of 
course morbidly sugges- 
tive, slightly vulgar, though 
not without being (un- 
consciously) funny. 

Two others I omit, 
and with Mr. Stephen 
McKenna and Mr. E. F. 
Benson one emerges at 
last into a rather purer 
atmosphere, which even so 
is by no means alto- 
gether free from the stale 
emanations of this silly 
in Fred sex obsession. Indeed 


\\ 


Well that is my case. 
Until four or five months 
ago I had been reading 
fiction for over twenty-five 
years. As I read the 
greater part of it for immediate purposes of current 
criticism, it was nearly all modern fiction. And then, 
quite suddenly, I discovered that I was utterly sick 
and tired of modern fiction. I would take a_ rest 
from it. I did. For four months I read only the older 
books, mostly the older novels. Words fail me to express 
my unbounded delight in them. Now I am plunged once 
again into a renewed study of more modern fiction. And 
that is where my fight against Old Fogeyism comes in. 

There is a well known advertisement headed, ‘‘ Nearly 
‘Everyone Can Write.”’ So! It seems to me that nearly 
everyone does. The multitudes of books that pour forth 
from the press, hot and hot, day in, day out, is a wonder 
and 2 mystery. And when one realises that for every 
completed novel published there are about a score of 
other completed novels which are never published, the 
effect on the imagination is shattering. Who reads these 
multitudinous novels? That question used to puzzle me 
dreadfully, but I think I know the answer to it now. 
The people who read these novels are the same people 
who write them. Only in that way can one account for 

* “The Merchant of Souls. ” By Douglas Goldring. (Jarrolds.) 

““Saviours of Society.” By Stephen McKenna. (Thornton 
Butterworth. )—“‘ Mezzanine.” By E. F. Benson. (Cassells.)— 


““Women.”” By Booth Tarkington. (Heinemann). 7s. 6d. 
each. 


From a drawing by Frederick Adcock. 


From “ The High Peak to Sherwood,” by Thomas L. Tudor. With illustrations 
by Frederick Adcock and the author (Robert Scott). 


Reviewed on page 318. 


*“Saviours of Society,”’ 
Ghateworth. which forms the first 
volume of a trilogy, only 
just misses being a first 
class novel. For it has 
both style and charm, and also a new philosophy to 
expound in the person of its central figure, Ambrose Sheri- 
dan, another Napoleon of the newspaper world, who is 
however rather more human than most other specimens 
of his hackneyed type ; human, that is, so far as his fashion- 
able animalism permits. But of course that aspect of the 
poor man may be an integral part of a larger scheme which 
the other two volumes in the trilogy will more fully 
develop. 

‘“‘ Mezzanine ’’ is perhaps the best of the novels by Mr. 
Benson that I have read. And though it does also, as it 
were inevitably, share in the usual preoccupations with the 
animal side of human nature, it has the well-bred restraint 
and seemliness of all Mr. Benson’s work. Its character 
drawing, though conventional, is firm and deft, and there 
is real humour—a trifle overdone—in its portrayal of the 
gushing Mrs. Gosson. It is a book that I have all the 
more enjoyed because it affords some blessed relief from 
those other essays in frankness and rankness. 

And the last book on my list atones for all. But Mr. 
Booth Tarkington should not have entitled it so mis- 
leadingly, ‘‘ Women”’; because it is actually about real 
women and not about mere sex projections to be used 
as stalking-horses for an author’s versions and perversions 
of the eternal and intolerable feminine. It is besides a 
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very triumph in high comedy. It makes us known to a 
lovely bevy of types recognisable at first sight as the girls 
and women we have known all our lives, known intimately 
in the flesh though not with that less pleasant intimacy 
indicated in most modern fiction. It is therefore an un- 
equivocal joy to be able to recommend heartily this quite 
exceptionally brilliant and authentic study of womanhood 
to all those who love light and laughter in literature, and 
are as utterly sick and tired as I am of the other unnameable 
thing. 
EDWIN PuGu. 


GERMAN INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH 
ROMANTIC PERIOD.* 


Reading a book like this, one striking and pleasing fact 
emerges—that it would be practically impossible to do 
for twentieth century literature what Mr. F. W. Stokoe 
has done for the English Romantic Period. Literature 
is rapidly becoming if not international, at least European 
plus American. Anybody who wished to trace the effect 
of English literature upon the rest of Europe would find 
the task of grappling with Shaw alone beyond his power ; 
and who would venture to compute the influence of 
Tchekhov, Dostoievsky and Marcel Proust ? 

Mr. Stokoe’s task was easier, but not easy; for it is 
always difficult to estimate how far similarities are the 
result of conscious or subconscious imitation and how far 
they reflect a common impulse. In the case of Byron 
there is little room for doubt—-notwithstanding his own 
protestations. It is true that he was but ill-acquainted 
with the German language, but he had read many of 
Goethe’s and Schiller’s works in translation and admired 
them greatly. The opening lines of ‘‘ The Bride of 
Abydos ”’: 

““ Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle. . .” 


are clearly cribbed from Mignon’s song in ‘‘ Wilhelm 
Meister,”’ ‘‘ Kennst Du das Land ?”’ and Byron’s denial 
is too disingenuous. ‘‘I do not see any point of resem- 
blance,’’ he said, ‘“‘ except in the use of two unfortunate 
words, ‘land’ and ‘ myrtle,’ and for using these new and 
original words I am a plagiarist!’’ Much more important, 
however, was the effect of ‘‘ Faust,’’ the admitted source 
of ‘‘ Manfred.”’ “ Shelley, I have been writing a Faustish 
kind of drama; tell me what you think of it,’’ wrote 
Byron; and Shelley unkindly declared it to be a bad 
imitation of Goethe’s masterpiece. 

Shelley’s own debt to Goethe was more generously 
acknowledged, but was probably smaller than Byron’s. 
His knowledge of German does not appear to have been 
very complete, and his German reading did not go much 
beyond Schiller and Goethe and, in his earlier years, the 
sensational novels then so much in vogue; but he pro- 
foundly admired “ Faust,’’ and some of the best translations 
of famous passages were made by him. 

Scott’s opinion of Goethe and Schiller changed with 
the seasons. He admired them when it was the fashion 
to admire them, and condemned them when the tide of 
public opinion turned against them. His own cast of 
mind was fundamentally conventional, and he could not 
help feeling that Goethe in his better moments ought to 
have renounced some of his more daring speculations. 
Even when he admired him most he showed little under- 
standing of the great German thinker. That he read 
and approved of much of Schiller is shown by his frequent 
quotations from ‘‘ Wallenstein ’’; but it is questionable 
if the bulk of Scott’s work would have suffered much change 
if he had never come in contact with German literature. 

One unexpected result of Mr. Stokoe’s inquiry is the 
discovery that Coleridge, whose mind was more German 
in its make-up than that of any of his English con- 
temporaries, was very little affected in his creative work 
by the German writers with whom he was familiar. His 


* “German Influence in the English Romantic Period.” 
By F. W. Stokoe. 12s, 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 


philosophic studies were greatly influenced by Kant and 
other philosophers but, according to Mr. Stokoe, he had 
no grasp of German literature as a whole and signally failed 
to appreciate Goethe and Schiller at their true value. 

In confining his attention to outstanding figures in 
English literature, Mr. Stokoe seems somewhat to under- 
estimate the impression which German literature made 
upon English work of the period. After all, the giants 
of letters never succumb to outside influence, however 
radically their course may be diverted by it. To get an 
idea of the hold which German fiction had upon the read- 
ing public during the period covered by Mr. Stokoe’s 
inquiry, one should turn to the admirable Appendix V, 
where he supplies a list of books translated, adapted or 
imitated from the German between 1789 and 1805. Here, 
in addition to genuine translations of works by Goethe, 
Schiller, Lessing, Kotzebue and others, we find a queer 
assortment of books which would never have found 
publishers if there had not been a widespread boom in 
German literature. Here are a few of them: 

‘The Sorrows of Werter.’” A Poem. By Amalia Pickering. 

‘“‘The Authentic Memoirs and Suffering of Dr. Wm. Stahl, 

a German Physician.” 
“The Castle of Wolfenbach, a German Story.” 
Parsons. 

“* Maurice,’’ a German Tale by Mr. Schultz. 

the French. 

““The Tournament.” A Tragedy; imitated from the cele- 

brated German drama, entitled ‘‘ Agnes Bernauer,” 


which was written by a nobleman of high Rank, etc. 
By Mariana Starke. 


By Mrs. 


Translated from 


Mr. Stokoe has done his work’ well, and put together 
with discretion and insight all the data which students 
are ever likely to want on this interesting if not very urgent 
subject. 

HERMON OULD. 


RAW LIFE.* 


There is a quality about this autobiographical novel 
which altogether relieves it from monotony and compels 
attention. Yet one hesitates to call that quality art. 
It arouses rather the kind of interest that belongs to an 
environment that is temporarily one’s own. And, to the 
observer of cultivated perception, life itself, however 
painful or prosaic, is never uninteresting. For every item 
of experience, in addition to the manifold of colour and 
sound and all the raw material of sense which nature 
supplies, contains ingredients which are so to speak the 
very furniture of the perceiving mind itself, the survivals, 
through memory and association, of its own former states. 
Thus the resulting perception is a composite product ; it 
is in virtue of what the observer himself contributes to the 
features of his immediate physical environment that they 
become for him so much as experiences at all. They are 
in very truth an expression of himself; the richer or more 
delicate his contribution, the more absorbing and significant 
his experiences, both to himself and to others. 

The commonplace and sordid incidents which make up 
so much of this narrative are relieved by hardly a trace of 
virtuosity or a gleam of conscious humour. And yet they 
arouse in the reader a high degree of interest and wonder. 
This can only mean that through all that he lived and 
suffered and here records, the writer was possessed of the 
self-conscious realisation of the artist and, despite the 
slenderness of his intellectual equipment, that he contri- 
buted some spiritual quality that gave esthetic significance 
to his experiences. 

The author of this book was a young German workman 
who lived through many years of bitter and humiliating 
poverty in Vienna, and who died shortly before the war. 
That he ultimately acquired a reputation as poet, play- 
wright and novelist, is perhaps sufficient proof that the 
quality of his mind was unusual in an unskilled labourer. 
Yet in this story of his struggles there is’little to which one 


* “Raw Life.” By Alfons Petzold. 10s. 6d. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 
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can point as an unmistakable mark of literary talent. The 
book is very far from being an essay in belles-lettres ; the 
impression which it makes is at once cruder and more vital 
than the journals of Mr. George Moore, say, or of the late 
W. N. P. Barbellion—to take at random two well-known 
autobiographies to which this is inferior. The author has 
no inclination for general reflections concerning art or life 
or the fluctuations of his mental states. He is too greatly 
preoccupied with his interminable fight against starvation 
and disease, too indignant with a social order which can 
permit a tragedy such as his to be enacted in the very 
heart of a luxurious city. He is obsessed with the pitiful 
fate of his parents to whom he was deeply attached—his 
father dying a horrible pauper'death under the medieval 
control of a Home for Incurables, his mother nearly dying 
of hunger on the streets. And with the will to live, to create 
and enjoy, he sees himself denied the means to earn a 
crust of bread or a night’s lodging, and driven at last into 
the very outer darkness of neglect from which, by an 
zleventh hour recognition of his talent, he is almost 
miraculously rescued. 

There is no deliberate striving after effect, little distinc- 
tion of language and few of the subtler refinements which 
make of a realistic nar1ative an essay in fiction; but the 
book has the unmistakable mark of sincerity and of a fine 
and courageous sensibility beneath unbearable woes. 

One wonders whether Mr. E. Bennett's otherwise excellent 
translation, in its continual preference fo1 certain common- 
place colloquialisms, does not occasionally out-realise the 
realism of the original. 

O. RAPHAEL. 


THE GOD WITHIN HIM.* 


In the character of Peter Kharkoff, a Jewish mystic of 
Russian extraction and American citizenship, Mr. Hichens 
has presented a man who exercises a powerful spiritual 
force. This is first felt in the serene and placid atmosphere 
of the cathedral precincts in the easily recognised little 
town of Drearney, which is forty miles from London. 
Miss Creswell, a leading light in the ecclesiastical circle, 
while looking at some photographs displayed in a shop 
window, is gradually conscious of thoughts and impressions 
other than her own being borne in upon her. She is 
conscious too of a man standing near her, but no word is 
spoken. This mysterious power gains hold of her and is 
in turn retlected on Canon Barrimore and her niece, Imogen 
Lowrie, while Hendry the organist is drawn into the circle 
by an interview with Kharkoff himself. How they all 
respond to the searching influence, each in his own 
individual way, is admirably shown, particularly in the 
case of Imogen, a modern girl and very popular leader of 
society, whose very exuberance of life and spirit makes the 
struggle proportionately keener. All this is skilfully con- 
veyed; Kharkoff himself is a convincing character in so 
far as he goes, but—and it is a big but—where we begin 
to disagree with Mr. Hichens is that such a power as he 
possessed should be used in such a limited field. True we 
find him living in lonely seclusion in Geneva “ thinking 
peace ’’ and, we are given to understand, exerting his 
thought-power on the League of Nations, but this is only 
vaguely suggested and not followed up. 

* The whole interest centres round Imogen and her fiancé, 
Hugo Dennistone, who soon after the story opens becomes 
crippled for life in a hunting accident. With no taste or 
inclination for anything but sport, Hugo’s outlook is then 
a pitiable one, and leads Imogen to turn to Kharkoff on his 
behalf. Gradually the Jew’s influence works and some- 
thing latent in the crippled man responds, by which he gains 
the strength to settle the question of marriage with Imogen 
with generous decision. The book expands to somewhat 
unusual proportions and is in consequence rather freely 
padded with. tea-table chatter and tedious introspection. 
The story as a story will give satisfaction. There is 


* “The God Within Him.” By Robert Hichens. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 


Tepeated allusion to ‘‘a Saviour from the North”; too 
little comes of this, and the limitation of Kharkoff’s power 
results in disappointment; but Mr. Hichens is often im- 
pressive and finely suggestive, and holds the reader’s interest 
with all his old skill in the conduct of his narrative. 


L. O. 


THE WAR: CAUSES, CONDUCT AND 
EFFECTS.* 


Dr. Seton-Watson is the Masaryk Professor of Central 
European History in the University of London. He has 
travelled extensively in the Balkans, and is a recognised 
authority on what used to be known as the “ Eastern ”’ 
Question. His book represents the reaction against propa- 
ganda, that is to say it is an attempt to substitute scientific 
and impartial methods of historical research for ex parte, 
exaggerated and frequently false statements of interested 
partisans. 

The question of war guilt ought, as he says, to occupy 
some measure of the attention of all who wish to see the 
European Commonwealth placed on a safer and sounder 
basis. The murder of the Archduke was the spark which 
fired the magazine, and Dr. Seton-Watson’s object is to 
examine and dissect the Austro-Serbian quarrel and the 
crime of Sarajevo which resulted from it. After a few 
pages of far-away history the analysis begins with the 
Eastern crisis of 1875-8 ; the next big item is the annexa- 
tion of Bosnia by Austria in 1908 ; then follow the Balkan 
wars and the Jugoslav revolutionary movement; the 
murder of the Archduke leads to an investigation of the 
responsibility for the crime and how the crime was exploited 
by interested Powers. 

The author scouts the theory of Austro-Hungarian 
official complicity in the crime, and regards the theory of 
official Serbian complicity as no less untenable. The 
murderers were Jugoslav natives of Habsburg territory 
who were members of a secret society called the Black 
Hand—at the time in acute conflict with the Serbian 
government—and they acted on their own initiative. 
So much for the responsibility for the actual murder. 
With the responsibility for the war Dr. Seton-Watson 
definitely saddles Count Berchtold ; and he maintains, and 
supports his case with carefully sifted evidence, that Berlin, 
so far from restraining, encouraged Vienna step by step, 
repeatedly urged the need for precipitating hostilities, 
blocked the way for intervention until peace hung by a 
thread, approved Vienna’s refusal of arbitration at The 
Hague, and all this with a clear consciousness of the 
appalling risks. 

‘The Limitations of Victory’”’ is in a sense comple- 
mentary to the work of Dr. Seton-Watson for, although 
by a Frenchman, the case of Germany and Austria is 
argued at much greater length It must not be assumed 
that M. Fabre-Luce is pro-German. Rather is he like 
the Irishman who went on the motto ‘‘ When you see a 
head hit it.’ He deals out blame all round and states. 
that the whole of Europe went the wrong way to avert 
war. ‘ The only excuse for the Central Empires is that 
they gave peace some chances; the mistake the Entente 
made was in not taking advantage of them.’ He is 
mildly sardonic over the French plan of withdrawing 
troops from the frontier so as not to pose as the aggressors. 
The factor of Belgium as influencing England is practically 
ignored, and the author says—and probably quite cor- 
rectly—that ‘‘ England’s intervention was inevitable in 
any case.” The second half of the book deals with the 
peace and post-war problems. He concludes with the 
aphorism that ‘‘ Statesmen will only succeed in the diffi- 
cult task of re-establishing peace if a spiritual evolution 

* “Sarajevo. A Study of the Origins of the Great War.” 
By R. W. Seton-Watson, D.Litt. (Hutchinson.)—‘‘ The Limita- 
tions of Victory.’ By Alfred Fabre-Luce. (Allen & Unwin.)— 
“‘ Paths to World Peace.”” By Bolton C. Waller, B.A. (Allen & 


Unwin.)—‘‘ The Perils of Amateur Strategy.”” By Lieut.- 
General Sir Gerald Ellison, K.C.B. (Longmans.) 
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provides them with the necessary psychological possibili- 
ties.” Which may mean anything—or nothing. 

Mr. Bolton Waller’s ‘“‘ Paths to World Peace’’ is 
altogether post-war, and if not so highbrow as the two 
books just reviewed it is nevertheless a capital piece of 
work. The author was the winner of the British Common- 
wealth Filene Prize of £1,000 for the best essay on the 
Restoration of Peace in Europe, and he can therefore 
justly claim that he has studied the subject deeply. Mr. 
Waller sets himself to examine the methods by which 
permanent peace and a better order can be established. 
The main aim must be to educate nations up to a point 
at which war will seem an anachronism, and the author 
clearly has no patience with those dreamers who assert 
that ‘‘ war settles nothing.’’ Indeed Mr. Waller frankly 
states that such a parrot-like statement is completely 
untrue, and is impatient that it should be repeated by 
anyone who has studied history. He adduces several 
instances to the contrary, and shows first how the Punic 
Wars settled definitely and finally whether Roman or 
Carthaginian civilisation should prevail in the Mediter- 
ranean countries, and then how Poles and Czechs would 
not have regained their liberties except by war. War, 
too, settled the issues both of national liberty and freedom 
of conscience in Holland in the sixteenth century, and 
it was war which decided the issue of slavery in the nine- 
teenth. These are the instances given by Mr. Waller, 
but he might have added others. It was war which 
decided once for all whether Prussia or Austria, the Hohen- 
zollerns or the Habsburgs, should be supreme in Germany. 
It was through war that the Holy Roman Empire had 
been brought to anend. Italy owes her unification almost 
entirely to war. And it was the Russo-Japanese War 
which decided that the hegemony of the Far East was 
to be in the hands of an Asiatic and not a European Power. 
* This is all very true, but as Mr. Waller points out the 
price paid is terrific, and war is “‘in the latter end ’’—as 
his countrymen would say—an unsound method. This is 
the thesis to which Mr. Waller devotes himself, and from 
this standpoint many present plans and proposals such as 
the Geneva Protocol of 1924 are discussed both critically 
and constructively. The League is regarded as essential 
but still faulty. This sane, logical and well balanced book 
can be very strongly recommended. 

The subsidiary title of ‘‘ The Perils of Amateur Strategy ”’ 
runs as follows: ‘‘ As exemplified by the Attack on the 
Dardanelles Fortress in 1915.’ Sir Gerald Ellison develops 
his argument round the following statement: ‘‘ The Galli- 
poli campaign will stand for all time as a classical example 
of disiointed action by a navy and army, of national forces 
being thrown into battle piecemeal, and being defeated in 
detail, of one service being dragged by the action of another 
service into an operation which proved its undoing.’”’” And 
quite frankly he goes on to say that “‘ The army after all 
was to attempt to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for 
the navy.” It is fair to add that he concludes that par- 
ticular chapter with the statement that “ the army bears 
no particle of ill will against the navy for its share in 
leading it into the Gallipoli shambles. Never was brother- 
hood-in-arms more perfect or more cordial.’ 

This is well said. The soldiers very soon saw that some- 
one had blundered, and it was not theirs to reason why. 
But it is not so clear that they will share Sir Gerald Ellison’s 
view as to the difficult position in which Admirals Lord 
Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson are alleged to have found 
themselves when the operation was first discussed. Briefly 
it comes to this, that these two admirals disapproved, but 
kept silence because their opinions were not formally 
asked and that they conceived that a breach of etiquette 
would have been committed by their “ butting in.”’ It is 
indeed difficult for anyone to accept this view who has 
known those two seamen in the flesh—Fisher the fearless, 
the domineering, the overbearing, incapable of suffering 
fools gladly, and as likely to be influenced by a. rigid eti- 
quette as a dinosaurus would have been scared by a notice 
“ Keep off the Grass’”’; and Wilson the dour and deter- 
mined, taciturn it is true, but so regardless of etiquette 


that he sent a verbal message to Queen Victoria to say 
that ‘‘ he would come in a minute’’ when that august 
lady once demanded his presence at an entertainment. 
To hint that these two distinguished seamen, gifted with 
iron wills and personalities of steel and endowed with 
immense and deserved prestige, can be excused for their 
silence under the naval arguments of an ex-subaltern of 
Hussars is really absurd. 

Sir Gerald Ellison is too good a staff officer to deal 
merely in destructive criticism. After his detailed denun- 
ciation of the Dardanelles campaign he advocates con- 
structive measures which will prevent such happenings in 
the future. Coming as it does at a moment when the 
Government have announced their intention of founding 
a College of Imperial Defence, ‘‘ The Perils of Amateur 
Strategy ’’ deserves careful reading. It is an able book 
by an able soldier. The profusion of italics, leaded type 
and scare-heads is however to be deprecated. The book 
does not want these things, and their employment suggests 
a confession of weakness in the arguments. 


F, E. Wuitton (Lieutenant-Colonel). 


FOUR LIVES.* 


Four very dissimilar lives: that of a leading French 
statesman of to-day; that of a distinguished English 
public servant and that of a famous English sportswoman, 
both of yesterday ; and that of a soldierly English aristo- 
crat of four hundred years ago. It would be interesting to 
know what kind of circulation is to be counted on for 
these diverse biographical records. Mr. Sunderland’s care- 
fully documented work on Marmaduke Lord Langdale, 
one imagines, cannot secure a large audience. Its appeal 
must be restricted to a few thoroughgoing historical 
students, a few enthusiastic genealogists and a few serious- 
minded lovers of Yorkshire. Mrs. Maudie Ellis’s happy-go- 
lucky chronicle, with its wealth of illustrations (including 
some delightful old photographic portraits) will give 
pleasure, one feels sure, to a good many thousands in the 
big world of sport and fashion to which she belongs. As 
to the fate awaiting the biography of Sir Mortimer Durand 
and the first instalment of the political memoirs of M. Poin- 
caré, it is more difficult to prophesy. Sir Mortimer was 
one of the very finest types of English administrator and 
diplomatist, and Sir Percy Sykes has told the story of his 
career excellently, but is there, outside the circulating 
libraries, an adequate public for such works? Are there 
a thousand persons able and willing to pay such a price as 
25s. for them? One speculates in the same way about 
M. Poincaré’s volume. Is there a sufficient number of 
possible purchasers for it at a guinea? One has one’s 
doubts. 

In any case, these two books were books that had 
to be written. The life of Sir Mortimer Durand em- 
bodies much of importance in the history of India and 
Persia, and it becomes quite exciting when it reaches the 
almost tragic episode of his recall from Washington. As 
to the rights and wrongs of this matter Sir Percy Sykes 
is in complete agreement with Sir Mortimer himself, but 
there was another side to the shield. Sir Mortimer Durand, 
although his surname points to French ancestry, was not 
only as English as anyone could be, but was marked by a 
shyness and coldness and stiffness of manner which most 
English diplomatists succeed in overcoming. He went 
to Washington full of the best intentions and highest 
hopes. It had been the ambition of his life to improve 
Anglo-American relations, and he felt that he had it in 

* “Marmaduke, Lord Langdale, of Holme-on-Spalding-Moor, 
Yorkshire (Colonel-General), and some Events of his Time 
(1598-1661).”’ By Frederick MHarold Sunderland. 15s. 
(Herbert Jenkins.)—‘‘ ‘ The Squire of Bentley’ (Mrs. Cheape) : 
Memory’s Milestones in the Life of a Great Sportswoman.”’ By 
Maudie Ellis. 21s. (Blackwood.)—‘ Sir Mortimer Durand.” 
By Siz Percy Sykes. 25s. (Cassells..—‘‘ The Memoirs of 


Raymond Poincaré (1912).’’ Translated and adapted by Sir 
With a Preface by the Duke of Northumber- 
(Heinemann.) 
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him to do more than any other Englishman in this way. 
But he had never been in the United States before, and 
he had not been on intimate terms with many Americans. 
He very soon found himsclf out of sympathy with the 
most important American of all, President Roosevelt, 
and President Roosevelt very soon found himself even 
more out of sympathy with Durand. At last things came 
to such a pitch that the President intimated frankly to 
Sir Edward Grey, then Foreign Secretary, that ‘‘ he could 
not do business ”’ with the British Ambassador and that, 
if certain important negotiations were to be carried on, 
““he must ask for a special envoy to be sent.’’ There were 
wheels within wheels, and Sir Percy Sykes tells us of some 
of them; but, after admitting that Mr. Roosevelt was 
guilty of some intriguing and that Sir Mortimer was in 
some respects very hardly used, one feels that in essentials 
it was a case of a square peg in a round hole. It was 
teally a foregone conclusion that the too conventional, 
too dignified, altogether too English Sir Mortimer would 
sooner or later come to loggerheads with the outspoken, 
tactless, coarse-grained, but in many respects very 
admirable ‘‘ Teddy.”’ 

The only criticism one is inclined to pass upon Sir George 
Arthur’s translation of M. Poincaré’s book is in regard 
to the title. The French title, ‘‘ Au Service de la France,’’ 
has something fine and impressive about it : “‘ The Memoirs 
of M. Raymond Poincaré’’ looks very drab and tame in 
comparison. One asks oneself whether the text may not 
have lost a little here and there in the same way, but 
probably it has not, for this English version reads very 
well indeed. M. Poincaré’s narrative will of course grow 
immensely in interest as it proceeds, and one hopes that 
here and there he will “let himself go’ a little more. 
It would be fun to see him plant that redoubtable ‘‘ poing 
carrée ’’ of his between the eyes of one or two of his more 
aggressive antagonists. In the present volume, which is 
devoted exclusively to the events of 1912, there is little 
or no pugnacity, and there are not many personal touches. 
The most amusing thing in it is an allusion to M. Briand. 
“One never ceased to admire his almost uncanny gift of 
penetration,’’ M. Poincaré writes of him, “ his consum- 
mate tact, his quasi-feline charm which sometimes re- 
minded me of my Siamese cat or of Anatole France’s 
“ Sleeping Prince of the City of Books.’’’ That is delight- 
ful. There will probably be a better “supply of such 
personalities in the volumes to come. 


FREDERIC WHYTE. 


A LOVABLE NONAGENARIAN.* 


Thackeray said somewhere that if you wanted to get 
the cream of literature in any period, read the letters of 
its women of education, character and refinement. The 
three are far from synonymous, especially in society, as 
we know from too many signal examples. But it may be 
conceded that the youngest daughter of the great Lord 
Bute—the premier who awarded Samuel Johnson his 
pension—possessed these qualities and many more. As 
those are aware who have dipped into the six volumes 
of her published correspondence, she was observant, witty, 
original, womanly and an inveterate Tory, especially in her 
hatred of forwardness and notoriety. 

-Fortunately the lapse of a century and more removes 
our qualms at reading what she preferred to withhold from 
the public gaze, and our chief regret with Mr. Brimley 
Johnson’s choice is that he has been all too meagre with 
his notes. He has also neglected to reprint her ballad of 
“Ugly Meg,”’ which was a favourite recitation with Sir 
Walter Scott. Her letters to Scott are the best in the book, 
except those she writes to her niece, warning her against 
those very faults and slips that Lady Louisa had noted in 
herself. As a matter of fact she is her own harshest critic, 
and there are few women in literature who have poked so 
much hard fun at themselves and their own pretensions. 


* “The Letters of Lady Louisa Stuart.” Edited by R. 
Brimley Johnson. 6s. (John Lane.) 


Naturally she is no less candid about the lovers she 
has turned down and the lovers she almost wishes she 
hadn't ; and as for the fools and frumps among the women 
of her interesting and extensive circle, they furnish her 
with some delicious sentences. What for instance could be 
better to diversify an itinerary of the Lakes than the line 
about a grass widow, Lady Diana de Fleming, of Rydal, 
to the effect that ‘‘ the bloom of her ugliness has gone off ’’ ? 

Royalty itself comes under the flick of her effective 
pen, and there seems to be an opportunity missed of 
enlightening us about the infant Queen Victoria, or rather 
the little queen-to-be. The aristocracy and the Court 
party of Lady Louisa’s day—it was the era of our biggest 
Scottish invasion since the reign of ‘‘ the modern Solomon ”’ 
—figure in these lively pages at the average rate of three 
a penny, or rather several to a page. Lady “ Lou”’ is 
unsparing in regard to mean Dukes or those lesser folk 
who would force her out of the way of her leisurely 
ramblings in search of the beauties of nature and the 
oddities among her sex. In and out of this pen-gossip 
of hers are capital passages on themes as perennial as public 
schools, the snobbery of sport, rural manners (she prefers 
English to Scottish), woman’s dependence on man, and 
publishers’ puffs. But she remains, when all is said and 
done, her own best subject, and ‘‘ the me I am,”’ as she 
puts it in a phrase worthy of Montaigne, is altogether 
likeable. She proves, as Mary Lamb did, how far good 
reading and good nature may make up “‘ an incomparable 
old maid ”’ ; and she had, like Mary, a long innings with- 
out the dimmed intervals, for she kept her faculties alive 
and busy, and she died a lovable nonagenarian. 


GREEK AND GRIM.* 


It was inevitable that sooner or later Mr. Buchan, with 
his flair for the classical era and his knowledge of modern 
Greece and her archipelagc, would weave them into one 
of his romances and colour all with the glamour of antiquity. 
Heroism there was bound to be, with the fine quixotry 
this author knows how to plant in the bosom of men 
who answer to every demand of intellectual and 
physical efficiency. Here however he has been lavish, 
and there is something like a duel between Sir 
Edward Leithen, middle-aged lawyer and member of 
Parliament, and his young protégé, Vernon Milburne, 
for the saving of Cora (or rather Koré) Arabin. Now 
Miss Arabin is a heroine who stands alone in her 
strange blend of up-to-date society girl, dashing 
ways, an almost Margotic passion for horses and 
hunting, and an avatar of old Greek witchcraft. As 
the story develops this weird element is seen to be an 
atmosphere around her rather than an ingredient in her 
composition, and the part she plays in the tragedy that 
looms over us for so many chapters is that of an Antigone 
rather than a priestess of evil. Her father, Shelley Arabin, 
rejecting all his chances and obligations in life, descended 
to a cult of habits that blackened his memory in the 
England he had forsaken and the Greece to which he had 
withdrawn. It is not until nearly the culmination of 
events that his particular brand of evil takes a shape fit 
for disclosure, and then the hints are either vague or 
hideous. If Arabin had not discreetly died a couple of 
decades too soon, he need not have sought seclusion on a 
remote Greek island, but might have lived to lead the 
worst extreme of our present-day psycho-analysts or the 
decadents they profess to cure. At any rate we are well 
rid of him and his dark mysterious ways, and if ever we 
are moved to commiseration it is because we feel he has 
been blackened in order to excuse, somehow or other, the 
islanders’ grudge against his daughter. 

Leithen, with his air of the honorary adviser and father 
confessor, is won over like the dream-haunted Milburne, 
not by the girl but by a premonition of her sacrificial 
fate. One of the spring festivals is approaching in which 


* “The Dancing Floor.” By John Buchan. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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the islanders relapse from Christianity into the traditional 
rites of their ancestors, and she declares that nothing can 
or shall prevent her from attending these pagan ceremonies. 
The best of the book lies in its conquest of obstacles towards 
the end, and Milburne overcomes in nine or ten pages what 
it has taken Leithen as many chapters to surmount. The 
stampede of a mob of many thousands, just as they have 
their victims in their clutch, is another inexplicable factor 
in the story. But as already indicated its charm lies in 
its colour and not in its plot. It is hard to believe that 
anyone but Mr. Buchan could have made it the mysterious 
and fascinating tale it is. 


J. P. 


MOTOR CRUISING IN FRANCE.* 


Mr. Richardson gives us a most impersonal account of 
his various cruises around the coast of Brittany, up the 
Gironde and in the Riviera. He writes with the object of 
giving useful information to the yachtsman and sea-angler 
wishing to make similar trips in France, but outside this 
the book makes delightful reading for such of us who 
have never discovered our sea legs, albeit our reading is 
punctuated with many wistful and envious sighs. His 
style is pure delight ; he is poet, artist and keen sportsman 
as well. He gives some account of the history and tradition 
of every place visited, and almost every page is enriched 
by his knowledge of many literary associations. He has 
a quick eye for the beauty of nature and of romance. 

For instance he describes the Castle of Yeu, near Pornic, 
as ‘a battered, lichen-clad castle lifted right out of some 
medieval fairy-tale of dragons and golden-haired princesses, 
and set on a sea-girt rock beneath the summer sea. Never 
in the course of many wanderings up and down the high- 
ways and by-ways of Europe has it been my good fortune 
to set eyes on such a romantic castle, unless it be at Paris 
at the Odéon Theatre, when they give Maeterlinck’s 
‘ Pelleas et Melisande.’ ”’ 

So impersonal is Mr. Richardson that it is only towards 
the middle of the book that we learn that his wife was with 
him, for he writes: ‘‘ The lock-keeper’s granddaughter 
presented my wife with a bunch of flowers from the garden.” 
The cruises occupying the first part of the book were taken 
in Sylvabelle, and afterwards Mr. Richardson bought 
Sylvabelle II, a larger boat with a more powerful motor. 
Would-be yachtsmen will be helped by his descriptions 
of both boats, and the author puts his own joy in sailing 
into words when he says there is nothing on the dusty roads 
ashore to compare with the joy of motoring seaward in one’s 
own staunch little craft. We learn a lot of interesting 
things about sardine fishing—of the cod’s roe brought 
from Bergen to tempt this wily fish, the oil brought from 
Italy to tin him when caught, and that sardines, like wine, 
improve by keeping. He describes the picturesque sardine 
fleet with their many-hued sails, their blue-dyed nets 
drying from the mast-head—cornflowers tossed to the 
breeze. All is fish that comes to Mr. Richardson’s net— 
prawns, lobsters, bass, red mullet or oysters. The dress 
of the girls of Les Sables d’Olonne is the most fascinating 
peasant dress in France, with its snowy caps, high-heeled 
wooden shoes and skirts to the knees. 

The author describes among a hundred other sights the 
wonderful fens of Poitou, the coast of the Maures, a winter 
cruise in the Gulf of Genoa, a spring cruise in Provence and 
on the Lower Loire. He gives an instructive list of guide- 
books and instructions nautiques both in French and 
English which should be valuable to yachtsmen intending 
to visit the district. The illustrations in which the book 
abounds are very beautiful, but not half so beautiful as the 
pictures that Mr. Richardson paints for us with his 
pen. 


** Motor Cruising in France.”” By Leslie Richardson. 16s. 
Geoffrey Bles.) 


MYSTERY AND SENSATION.* 


Mr. Freeman Wills Crofts, in his ‘‘ Inspector French 
and the Cheyne Mystery,’’ uses what I am tempted to call 
the perfect method. He begins with a good plot; he 
puzzles his reader by perfectly fair means; he pays a 
Gaboriau-like attention to detail, without allowing his 
details to obscure his story; and he “ ties up his ends” 
—that is, he does not leave casual facts lying about un- 
explained. In this story Inspector French does not enter 
until other people have done their best to solve the mystery 
of the sealed envelope entrusted to Maxwell Cheyne by a 
seafaring friend, and when he does take a hand in the very 
complicated game, he does not find all the trumps sorted 
out ready for him to play as he thinks fit. Indeed all 
through this most thrilling and absorbing book one is 
tempted to believe that the adventures of Cheyne and 
Joan Merrill are actually happening, to say nothing of 
the proceedings of the most common-sense and probable 
body of criminals I have met for a long time. And then 
Mr. Crofts writes such excellent English—a strange com- 
ment to make perhaps, but really deserved, for the slack 
diction of half the books one reads nowadays is exasperating. 

“The Hairpin Mystery,” by J. M. Walsh, and ‘‘ The 
Lone Lodge Mystery,”’ by John Hawk, are two more of 
the batch of crime stories on my table. They suffer from 
a certain obviousness as well as a stressing of the obvious 
—a sort of ‘‘ Had he but known what the future held, his 
blood would have run cold’’ that chills the reader’s blood 
into the bargain. 

An excellent pocket volume from the Oxford Press 
is “‘ Stories of Crime and Detection,” with a well-considered 
introduction by E. M. Wrong. It is one of the World’s 
Classics series, and although it does not, of course, pretend 
to be an exhaustive selection, it is representative of some 
of the most interesting styles of mystery making. Dr. 
Austin Freeman, for instance, is worthily given a place 
beside such masters as Poe and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Barry Pain are there too. An 
excellent little volume for amusement or for reference, at a 


moderate price. Francis D. GRIERSON. 


FOUR TRAVELLERS RETURN.i 


It is hardly likely nowadays that these messages from 
beyond the bourne will be dismissed as ‘‘ News from 
Nowhere.” This question of spirit communication has 
made a great advance of late years, and scepticism has 
correspondingly diminished. Besides, the book is by Mrs. 
Dawson Scott, who was the recipient of the script messages, 
and the preface by Miss May Sinclair commends them as 
a reasonable account of the life beyond ; Mrs. Dawson Scott 
is a lady of literary distinction and the founder of the 
P.E.N. Club. The four communicators are stated as 
Dr. H. F. N. Scott, George Dawson, H. D. Lowry and 
W. T. Stead, and in the first chapter Mrs. Dawson Scott 
gives an account of the genesis of the scripts and her 
reasons for accepting them as probably authentic utterances. 
Certainly the supposed communicators expressed them- 
selves in a convincing way, and occasionally gave that 
kind of ‘‘ test ”’ which consists of conveying facts, unknown 
at the time to the person addressed, but afterwards verified. 
The life beyond death, we learn, is a mental life. It is 
the individual life as it is lived without a body, that is to 
say a physical body—‘ personality without the flesh.” 

Says one of the “‘ four ’’ :— 

‘Our thoughts being visible, we do not need to utter them. 
We are thought—‘ figments of the mind,’ only not figments 
but quite real. We have thought our bodies and thought them 


into clothes. These clothes are not stuff—material cloth—they 
are thoughts.” 


* “ Inspector French and the Cheyne Mystery.”’ By F. Wills 
Crofts. 7s. 6d. (Collins.)—‘‘ The Hairpin Mystery.” By J. M. 
Walsh. 7s. 6d. (John Hamilton.)—‘‘ The Lone Lodge 
Mystery.”” By John Hawk. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
—‘‘ Crime and Detection.’’ 2s. (Oxford University Press.) 

+ ‘‘ From Four who are Dead.’’ By Mrs. C. A. Dawson 
Scott. 5s. (Arrowsmith.) 
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This is some kind of Hort 

answer to a not infrequent AY) 
question concerning spirits. 
The messages abound in 
descriptions of the nature 
of life in the unseen world, 
such as enable us to envis- 
age imaginatively, in a dim 
way, possibilities outside 
the purview of orthodox 
science. The messages 
from H. D. Lowry have an 
especial interest by reason 
of their bearing on Art. 
Artistic work on the other 
side, it seems, takes a more 
vivid and objective form 
than here. Here is his 
answer to the question, 
‘What are you doing ?”’ 

“* Just enjoying life. Ex- 
perimenting with poetic 
form. It is more plastic 
here, and has a wider range, 
and I am stronger. It is 
tremendously interesting.” 


Stead’s message is of 
larger scope, and is re- 
garded as specially 
characteristic of him. 

It is a remarkable little 
book, and although it may 
leave some readers with 
the wish that it were less 
fragmentary in its revela- 
tion of life beyond the veil, 
it contains a good deal 
which is thought-provoking and suggestive. One reflec- 
tion it invites is that the literary mind is more than 
usually well equipped to conceive of a life which is wholly, 
or at least mainly, a mental form of existence. 


D. Gow. 


A WOMAN OF THE WORLD.* 


About a year ago, when Miss Close appeared on the scene 
with her book of adventures in mid-Africa, we hailed the 
arrival of an authentic humorist, which is an altogether 
different thing from a writer of facetious travel. It is an 
extraordinary thing that so gifted a lady has waited for 
so long before putting pen to paper. The best book on 
Mexico, far and away the best (and I know, because I wrote 
one myself) is by Miss Inglis, who became Madame Calderon 
de la Barca and who, travelling in that melodramatic land 
in 1838, wrote a series of letters to her sister which would 
not have been published at all if they had not by chance 
been shown to Prescott. One gets the impression that 
some similar incident may have happened to Etta Close. 
And we are enormously to be congratulated. She 
approaches her characters and their environment in such 
a delightful manner that now I am all eagerness to see 
what she could do in the way of pure imagination. Some 
travellers circumnavigate the globe and return with empty 
hands (which does not in the least prevent them from 
complacently telling us all about it), while others walk 
from Oxford Circus to the Marble Arch and gather a harvest 
more enduring than marble. In the volume which has now 
appeared Miss Close leads us, like the piper, through many 
lands—from Norway to Korea and from Canada to 
Morocco. It is perfectly clear that the real stuff is in 
herself and, if only she would try her hand at a novel, 
I wager that it would be talked about from Morocco to 
Norway. 


* “ Excursions and Some Adventures.”’ By Etta Close. 
12s. net. (Constable.) 


In the meantime we must 
be content with what she 
lays before us. I see that 
The Times Literary Supple- 
ment revels in Miss Close’s 
Mother, who dominates the 
first half of this book. 
What a woman, with her 
eyeglass and her French 
chef, her multitudinous in- 
terests, her indifference to 
toil and danger. Suddenly 
she would announce that 
such-and-such members of 
the family were to go with 
her to some more or less 
remote country, and off 
they all went, occasionally 
with maids and footmen 
trailing after them, occa- 
sionally with no more of 
these than Borrow had. 
In Spain 
“the chaplain addressed a 
long sentence to Mother. 
‘ Ya, ya,’ she said, not under- 
standing a word, and speaking 
Norwegian, as she always did 
on such occasions. The 
chaplain tried again, the sub- 
stance of his remarks being 
how he looked forward to the 
time when all the heretics in 
England would be burnt at 
the stake. Mother, balanced 
on the edge of her rocking- 


The Gateway te 
St. James’s Palace. 


From H. V. Morton's delightful series of sketches of London’s chair and anxious to be 
varying life, month by month, all the year through, in “ The 
London Year,” which has just been published by Messrs. Methuen. 


pleasant, had a brilliant in- 
spiration — she would try 
Latin. ‘Sic transit gloria 
mundi,’ she said, indicating a large hole in her skirt. The 
chaplain bowed and said something. ‘ Requiescant in pace,’ 
continued Mother, much encouraged, remembering the head- 
ings of the Psalms and the few quotations she knew. ‘ Re- 
surgam. Exultemus.’ It was too much for the chaplain. 
‘ Ingleses,’ he cried, and going to the hurdy-gurdy he seized 
aa and played ‘ Yankee - Doodle’ as hard as he 
could.”’ 


As we know from her previous book, Etta Close has the 
keenest eye for flora and fauna. From wild pigs to butter- 
flies, from the lore of trees to the habits of trout, she tells 
us many things and always in a fascinating way. 

Talking of fish, there is a delightful scene in Wales, 
when a short-sighted girl cousin, going out alone for a walk 
one Sunday morning, believes that a salmon is splashing 
in a little pool. She grasped the end of her parasol in one 
hand (fortunately it had a hooked handle), and with the 
other she mounted her eyeglass. Quickly she climbed over 
therocks. There was the pool and there was the salmon try- 
ing to hide itself amongst the seaweed. She lunged at it with 
the crook of her parasol—it was the coachman bathing ! 

Alas! I have no space to describe the unforgettable 
episode of the mother bathing in Morocco and sheltering 
behind a half-burnt parasol from an elderly Moor who 
has come with sundry gifts into the tent, unable to under- 
stand why the infidel women, who display their faces, should 
object to display the rest of their bodies. In Japan the 
great Sven Hedin is encountered—and described with the 
touch of a Jane Austen. There are countless vignettes, 
such as that of the English murderer who made off at full 
speed, Mr. Cunninghame-Graham, Miss Rhoda Broughton 
in Sweden (and what happened to her maid !), the villainous 
Head Eunuch in Peking, the cucumbers of Nome, the old 
gentleman in Bosnia who put insect-powder on his eggs, 
and the poor French Baron who was bidding everyone fare- 
well. But it was fated that he should not die—and I 
believe that this excellent book will go on living gaily for 
a very long time. I should add that the illustrations are 
of great interest, and the dedication—which of us deserves 
it ? 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 
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AN ENTHUSIAST FOR BARBELLION.* 


Mr. Hellyar has written a monograph on W. R. Barbellion, 
that ill-starred egoist of whom the highbrows made a good 
deal of fuss a few years ago and then suddenly forgot all 
about him. The book would have been a moderately 
useful one on a personality the author plainly loves, had 
he not loved himself the more. The consequence is that 
for the most part he expresses views and opinions by which 
we find ourselves arrested in a manner which is the more 
effective the more Mr. Hellyar leaves Barbellion behind. 
It is a pleasant surprise for those who turn to the book 
for merely mechanical information about Barbellion with 
a lukewarm eagerness, to encounter such a comment as 
this, in reference to Marie Bashkirtseff: ‘‘ The earlier 
entries frankly nauseate me in the abominable selfishness 
—traw selfishness—that the writer exhibits. What a horrid 
little pig she was!” 

Our lively expectations at this are not disappointed, 
for Mr. Hellyar is not only a cultured and thoughtful 
student of literature in its psychological aspects especially ; 
he is a frank critic too concerned with his own standpoint 
to confine himself to anybody else’s. Before he has com- 
pleted his dozen chapters, ranging from “‘ The Evolution 
of Personality,’’ ‘“‘ The Man of Laughter,” ‘‘ The Man of 
Science and Naturalist’’ and “‘ The Literary Artist’’ to 
‘““The Meaning of Barbellion’s Life,” we are made to 
understand only too well that Barbellion said the final 
word on himself, and that any later writings purporting 
to be a commentary on him are bound to resolve them- 
selves into a commentary on the commentator. 

Once we arrive at this conclusion we will have the un- 
qualified pleasure of contact with a very independent mind. 
Mr. Hellyar reveals himself on every page he has written. 
Barbellion quickly recedes into the background, and 
instead of a long essay on him we get miniature essays 
(sometimes only a dozen words in length) on Samuel Butler, 
Balzac, W. H. Hudson, Richard Jefferies, Mr. Havelock 
Ellis, Mr. James Joyce, Miss May Sinclair, Mr. H. G. Wells 
and so on. His conclusions about Richard Jefferies are 
excellently put and essentially sound : 

‘‘ Richard Jefferies’ great fault, his chief fault and that which 
makes so many modern critics dislike him, is his invariable 
habit of overdoing his effects—sometimes to an extent that is 
simply nauseating ; and in this, at the very outset, one comes 
upon an essential point of difference between the two (Jefferies 
and Barbellion). I can sympathise deeply with the man who, 
on reading the persistent flat reiterations of Jefferies’ joy in 
the flowers, grasses, birds, etc.—repeated moreover without the 
slightest variation of theme—throws the book to the other end 
of the room and damns Jefferies, and Jefferies’ style, and 
Jefferies’ emotionalism, and all flowers, grasses, birds, etc., to 
eternity. As it is, much as I like him in his finest flights, I have 
to take him in mild doses. . . . Too much Jefferies is like too 
much Christmas pudding—and this is the reason for his being 
so successful in anthologies and literary snippets.’ 


It is about time, one might add incidentally, that some- 
one dealt ruthlessly with Jefferies, another of our misan- 
thropic ‘‘ naturalists ’’’ (why are so many so-called nature- 
lovers also misanthropes ?)—one who would have been 
even more utterly forgotten than he is had not the late 
Edward Thomas given him a new lease of life by making 
a prose-poem on him that he called Jefferies’ ‘‘ Life.”’ 


Tuomas Mou ct. 


SINCLAIR LEWIS’S MANTRAP.; 


Irony is a fine thing in literature. It is a tonic against 
sentimentality and similar weaknesses. It is antiseptic 
too as regards propaganda. Without his keen gift of 
satiric irony, Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s ‘“‘ Main Street” and 
‘“‘ Babbit ’’ would have become burdensome and clumsy. 
*“Our Mr. Wrenn,” which has a certain smack of Wells 
about it, would have been mushy if Mr. Wrenn’s creator 


* “W. N. P. Barbellion.” 
(Parsons.) 

+ “ Mantrap.” 
Cape.) 


By Richmond H. Hellyar. 6s. 


By Sinclair Lewis. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 


had not poked good-natured fun at the little New York 
cockney who wanted to see the world. ‘“‘ The Job” would 
have been unbearable in its realism had not Mr. Lewis 
treated his hard-worked heroine with his own special 
preparation of worldly common sense. The continuous 
anti-humbug character of Martin Arrowsmith ’’ would 
have been wearisome indeed but for the author’s determined 
sense of fun in his onslaught on the boosters and the Philis- 
tines who use medical science—or the appearance of it— 
for their own nefarious ends. 

Lewis’s latest novel, ‘‘ Mantrap ”’ was obviously written 
in months of comparative ease from serious work. It is 
to some extent a holiday book; but Lewis realised that 
the ordinary holiday story would bore him even if it did 
not bore his readers. He accordingly got what editors 
call a new angle on an old theme. In the ordinary course 
of such narratives, Ralph Prescott, the dryasdust lawyer, 
enticed into the wilds by his rather blatant friend, E. Wesson 
Woodbury, vice-president and sales manager of the Twinkle- 
toe Stocking Company, and “ regular fellow,’’ would have 
maintained the holiday partnership and benefited greatly 
in health and spirits by communion with this hardy, but 
luxurious traveller. Mr. Lewis determined not to have 
it so, and to expose Woodbury to the contempt of Prescott 
and the reading public. In the ordinary course of things 
fictional also, Ralph would have developed heroic gifts. 
Not a bit of it. When the men quarrel and Prescott 
takes the trail with the husky Joe Easter, most of his 
troubles are still ahead of him. When the traveller and 
the neophyte reach Mantrap in the Canadian wilds, they 
come on a real mantrap in Joe’s city wife. Alverna, who 
had been a manicurist, and as such accustomed to the 
amenities of luxurious society. The average author would 
have made Alverna very good or very bad. Sinclair Lewis 
presents her as middling good and middling bad. Alverna 
isa born vamp. She snaffles all the men in the vicinity of 
Mantrap, and when Ralph comes on the scene she snaffles 
him. Prescott has the good, old-fashioned idea that it 
is a shameless thing to go off with the wife of a friend ; 
Alverna solves his scruples by burning her boats and attach- 
ing herself to the amateur traveller. 

One of the most amusing passages in the book is when 
Ralph discovers that Joe is hot in pursuit. Joe solves 
his trouble by recognising that he is not to blame and that 
the only culprit is Alverna. Rich in humour too is the 
scene where the two men imperatively urge Alverna to 
hold her tongue while they plan out their escape from the 
wilds. The ending of the story is as unexpected as the 
beginning. All three separate—and Prescott’s regret is 
not for the vanished Alverna but the missing Joe. 

“‘Mantrap’”’ is a jolly story with a good deal of the 
cynicism of life in it. 

Louis J. McQuILLAND. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE SERVILE 
STATE.* 


In his review of ‘‘ Thirty Years of Modern History ’”’ 
Mr. Wallace makes an ingenious and fascinating attempt 
to replace the political man by the industrial man. But 
I cannot think that this attempt will by most persons be 
regarded as successful. An author who selects the present 
year of grace as the occasion for launching a theory of the 
decay of nationalism, of the irretrievable ruin of the midde 
classes, of the bankruptcy of the old political state-system 
and of the imminence of a new economic state based on a 
concordat between capital and labour, ought surely not 
to be offended if he is charged with giving a reading of the 
signs of the times which is less convincing than challenging 
and which ignores more than one essential factor in the 
problem of post-war reconstruction. 

If Mr. Wallace were sketching the outlines of some new 
Utopia which is to arrive a thousand years hence instead, 
as is his object, of foretelling the kind of society which 

By William Kay 


Years of Modern Industry.” 
Wallace. 
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10s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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(as he thinks) will consolidate itself in the next few decades, 
a certain obliquity of vision on his part might be excused 
as a disregard of the unessential. But when the decay, 
ruin and bankruptcy which he postulates turn out to be 
noumenal rather than phenomenal, observers less doctrinaire 
than himself may well be excused if they shrug their 
shoulders and declare that these catastrophes are not 
apparent. Confronted indeed with the rivalries of the 
European succession states, with the emergence for the 
first time of a spirit of patriotism in Russia, with chauvinism 
enthroned in Paris and not yet dethroned in Berlin, and 
with that fervour for one hundred per cent. Americanism 
and dread of internationalism which compelled the United 
States to withdraw from the League of Nations, the average 
man will hardly be prepared to believe in the decay of 
nationalism. Nor if he looks about him, in the street, in 
the theatre, in the restaurant, in the big stores, will he 
detect many traces of the ruin of the middle classes, which 
as a matter of fact are of course furnishing in all the bigger 
countries the leaders of that new non-competitive in- 
dustrialism which it is Mr. Wallace’s main purpose to exalt. 
As for the so-called “‘ bankruptcy of the pre-war political 
state,’’ it need only be said that this system is still function- 
ing with comparative efficiency in the more progressive 
and industrialised countries, and that it is only effete in 
Russia, which never had a capitalist or ruling class of its 
own, and under arrest in Italy, where powerful party 
organisations have never existed. Even when the author 
deals with the rise of the new economic order and describes 
the development of post-war capitalism in Germany, France 
and Great Britain, he is apt to forget that it was the 
politicians who, for the purpose of the more efficient 
conduct of the war, extemporised the new machinery of mass- 
production, distribution and consumption, and that this 
machinery has merely been borrowed by the creators of 
the horizontal and vertical trusts. The state, despite 
Mr. Wallace’s vaticinations, is still far from being mori- 
bund ; and what it invented to meet the emergency of 
war it may yet reclaim to meet the greater emergency of 
reconstruction. 

The idea that the executive of any big state is prepared 
to contract rather than to expand its authority seems to 
be purely fallacious ; the concentration of industry in the 
hands of the Russian Government and its rigid control by 
the Italian Government obviously point quite the other 
way. An international industrialism, claiming the allegi- 
ance alike of capitalists, experts, chemists and manual 
workers and functioning in practical independence of all 
states, seems then indeed a less conceivable conception 
of the immediate future than some sort of development 
of state capitalism. And neither system could secure a 
very dominating position in mainly agricultural countries 
such as Russia and the United States. Whether indeed 
in the last resort the state would not be found to be the 
indispensable nexus between capital and labour remains 
to be seen. The fact that the Whitley Councils have 
achieved no great success in this country and that the 
Works Councils of Germany, embodied though they are 
in the very constitution of the republic, possess no executive 


power in industrial concerns and have failed so far to obtain’ 


from employers a full account of yearly profits and losses, 
is not without a real significance. Such failure hardly 
seems to presage an age in which the capitalist lion will be 
content to lie down fraternally with the labour lamb. 


Lewis BETTANY. 


VARIOUS ADVENTURES.* 


“T am consummate,” Mr. D. H. Lawrence makes the 
Northern world say, ‘‘ when my Self, the resistant solid, is 
reduced and diffused into all that which is Not-Me.”’ This 
is the idea upon which, in Mr. J. D. Beresford’s new novel, 
the mind of Henry Blackstone fastens at the end ; this it 


* “That Kind of Man.” By J. D. Beresford. 7s. 6d. 


(Collins.)—‘* The City in the Sea.’’ By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
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THE 


MERCHANT OF SOULS 
by DOUGLAS GOLDRING 


Author of “ Cuckoo,” etc. 


“It is splendid to find a modern Bluebeard the central figure of this amusing 
and gruesome novel. 


“* Different from the ordinary run of novels to-day.”—Daily Chronicle 
‘* The standard of the book is high, the suavity and elegance impeccable, and 
the situations ingeniously diversi! ed.” —T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly 


DARK LAUGHTER ay titrary) 


by SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


“ One tried to escape love only when it was not love.” 
Women have more than one way of loving.” —Daily Mail 


CONNIE MORGAN AND THE 
FOREST RANGERS J. B. HENDRYX 


Author of “‘ The Texan,” etc. 


“One yields to his fascinating personality and enjoys his triumphs most 
heartily.” — Yorkshire Observer 


THE EYE WITNESS 


by JOHN PAUL SEABROOKE 
good American mystery story.’’—Observer 
Original and exciting.’’—Guardian 


BUBBSON by STANLEY J. RUBINSTEIN 


‘* A joyful extravaganza in which the fun never flags.”"—Daily Telegraph 
“ A constant chuckle.”-—Bookman 


THE SHADOW ON THE WALL 


by MORAY DALTON 


“A good imposture, an excellent murder, a well-described trial, a cheerful, 
readable tale.’""—Datly News 


THE TRIUMPHANT RIDER 


(2nd Ed.) by MRS. HARROD 
(Frances Forbes-Robertson) 


Most A remarkable novel.” —John O’London’s 
“ A work of Art.”—Daily News * A fine piece of creative writing.” —Fieid 


ANTHONY RAVENHILL, CRIME 
MERCHANT by R. F. FOSTER 


Author of ‘“‘ The Life Murder,” etc. 


“Twelve stories of crimes and their elucidation by Ravenhill, the sleuth 
reporter.’’—Daily Chronicle 


THE WHITE CAMEL vacey amy 


“Full of adventure and a really well-told tale, admirable in its picture of 
Tunis and the Arab world.” — Liverpool Courier 


UNHEARING EARS 


by ARTHUR PRESTON HANKINS 
“Women folks are reckless with money when they've got more than is good 
for them.”—Daily Mail 
a spirited and interesting Wild West story . . 
novel . *"—Scotsman 
* An abundance of adventure and excitement."”"—A berdeen Press and Journal 
“* Never fails to stimulate and grip.""—Western Mail 


ONE, TWO, THREE 
by PAUL SELVER 


Author of “ Schooling,” etc. 


. this stimulating 


A brilliant satire. In this later book he directs his satirical observations to- 
wards the theatre, playgoers and a credulous public, and the result is richly 
amusing and often brilliant. 


J JARROLDS (Publishers) J 
LONDON Ltd. 
Paternoster Row 
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is (in a consider-bly simpler form) which strengthens his 
decision to renounce a lover and cleave to a wife. Henry 
Blackstone is two men in one. He is Pagan and Puritan ; 
he is Romantic and Bourgeois; he is the young and the 
old Henry. The young Henry stirred in his family prison 
when the old Henry, novelist and publisher’s reader, was 
forty-five. The young Henry refused to entertain the 
idea of such chronology ; peering between the bars of his 
cage, he protested that he had never grown up at all. 
Nor indeed had he—which is the gist of the story. 
Developments began when Lionel, Blackstone’s son, 
unexpectedly and disconcertingly became a_ father. 
Adelaide, his mother, wrung her hands and brooded on 
sin; but Blackstone became aware of some strange 
movement in the air, some breath 
of reality stealing about the faded 
arm-chairs of Ladbroke Grove. 
He met Phyllis Brownlow and 
was embarrassed by her genuine- 
ness, her knowledge of life ; con- 
scious that this young woman 
possessed something which he 
and all the denizens of Ladbroke 
Grove lacked, he was even dis- 
tressed by her ultimate refusal to 
marry Lionel. For the first time 
he understood those of his re- 
viewers who wrote: ‘“‘ Surely the 
time has come when Mr. Black- 
stone might save himself much 
arduous labour by reissuing one 
by one those earlier books of 
which a tedious list appears fac- 
ing his title page. No one could 
possibly be expected to remember 
them.’”” And then the young 
Henry broke loose altogether and 
became the lover of Mrs. Thur- 
low. Why not? said the young 
Henry. Why not? said beauti- 
ful Mrs. Thurlow. Henry Black- 
stone, householder, was not so 
sure. He was more than two 


whose new novel, “ The Three Students,” is published by 


Hermes and black-figure vases, all to be profitably dis- 
covered by Jacob Behrens’s search party and smuggled to 
England. It is delightfully straightforward. Mr. Beres- 
ford, adventuring into the mind, finds every kind of com- 
plexity and combination barring his way; for Mr. Stac- 
poole in his diving suit it is just one thing after the other— 
and we will prefix no adjective to that noun. First there 
was the Faun dancing in the hollow on the hills (“a 
whirling, a residuum, a dream, a reality, a terror, grotesque, 
obscene, soul-shaking’’); then there was M. Visconti ; 
then the sponge-divers; then the man-of-war; then the 
customs official at Genoa; then M. Visconti again— 
simplicity itself, since everyone except the hero remembers 
who M. Visconti was. Even when a secret is hinted at 
between Martia and honest Sam 
Hackett, all that comes of it is 
the disclosure that honest Sam 
and Martia’s sister broke off their 
engagement. Still Mr. Stacpoole 
knows his public; and presum- 
ably his public does not yet know 
him. 
Dirys PowELt. 


CLUTTON-BROCK’S 
POETRY.* 


It comes as no surprise that 
Arthur Clutton-Brock, who was 
known in his lifetime as a critic 
of life and the arts, was also a 
poet; for there are few writers 
who do not at any rate experi- 
ment in verse. What is surpris- 
ing is that, except for one piece 
printed twenty years ago in the 
old Speaker, he saw fit to publish 
none of his poetry, which is much 
more than experimental and very 
much better than a good deal 


Major Haldane Macfall, which is gaily given to the world. 


From what Mrs. Clutton-Brock 


men in one now; he was three Mr. Alfred Knopt, who has also published in this country tells us of the condition in which 


men. He was the Pagan, the 
lover of Mrs. Thurlow; he was 
the Puritan, the husband of 
Adelaide; and over and above this he was Henry 
Blackstone, looking on anxiously at the conflict be- 
tween romance and fidelity. He had cause to be 
anxious. Should romance win, fidelity were betrayed ; 
the victory of fidelity meant treachery to romance. It 
was romance that lost. Henry Blackstone, sitting at the 
head of his table in Ladbroke Grove, had nerved himself 
for a break with tradition; unbidden, the Puritan spoke, 
and bound him for ever to his family. 

And so it was, to return to the beginning of this review, 
that Blackstone became diffused into what Mr. Lawrence 
calls the Not-Self. This, mind you, not by self-mortifica- 
tion alone. No; Henry Blackstone had become a part of 
life; he had knowledge now, and power. And that was 
why he began to write again, in spite of his reviewers ; and 
that is the kind of man in whom Mr. Beresford has succeeded 
in interesting us. None too violently this time perhaps ; 
he aisappoints us now and again ; sometimes even lets us 
feel for a moment just as Blackstone’s reviewers felt ; but, 
as the scheme of the thing shows, the book has ideas, and 
that after all counts for much. 

Mr. Beresford goes a-roving into the mind; and if his 
adventures seem not always very exciting, that is the fault 
of his modesty of expression. Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole, 
as we know of old, has no feelings of reticence about adven- 
ture ; all he asks is a sheet of water and he will afford you 
any kind of electric shock you may desire. After the 
Lagoon and the Pools, the Sea—or rather the harbour, for 
it was within the rock-guarded bay of gean Hyalos that 
the sunken city lay with its treasures, its Aphrodite and 


and America a new edition of Mr. Macfall’s most success- 
ful novel, ‘‘ The Wooings of Jezebel Pettifer.” 


she found the poems—carefully 
typed, corrected and arranged 
—it seems clear that he must at 
one time have contemplated publication. Why he went 
no farther is a question which, though she gives us what 
she believes to have been the reason of his ceasing to write 
in metrical form, Mrs. Clutton-Brock does not answer. 
It may be that, a reticent man, he felt that he had 
expressed his personal feelings too intimately for strangers’ 
eyes ; or that, a fastidious critic, he did not consider that 
he had achieved the standard which justifies publication. 
Mrs. Clutton-Brock, however, has been well advised to 
issue this posthumous collection. It cannot but enhance 
her husband’s reputation. She has done her work of 
editing with a scrupulousness which he would have com- 
mended ; for though, as she tells us in her admirable 
introduction, she found a large number of pieces, she has 
printed less than sixty, none of which is unworthy of print. 
The most notable thing in the book is the “ sonnet 
sequence in three moods,’’ ‘‘ The Miracle of Love,’’ which 
occupies nearly half of it. The sonnet is a form which it 
is natural that Clutton-Brock, whose prose was so carefully 
wrought and balanced, should have used; and he was 
technically complete master of it. He chose the Shake- 
spearean model but followed it with a Tennysonian attention 
to the polish of detail. There is no great originality of 
thought, perhaps, in this anatomy of love—awakened, 
rejected and triumphant; there are certainly none of 
those surprises with which later poetry has made us so 
familiar that we have begun to weary of them; but there 
is perfect rhythm, great beauty of phrase and image, 


* “The Miracle of Love, and Other Poems.’ By Arthur 
Clutton-Brock. Limited Edition. {2 2s. (Ernest Benn.) 
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absolute sincerity and a hardly expected intensity of 
feeling. These virtues, and the rather~ too dominant 
intellectuality which limits them, may best be illustrated 
by the quotation in its entirety of a typical sonnet : 


“Is there no charm to lay the ghost of love, 
No silver hymn that I may sing by night, 
To soothe this shade which moveth when I move, 
With silent eyes rebuking all delight ? 
Sometimes so strange a likeness doth it bear 
To that old passion I myself have slain, 
Sometimes it haunts me with a grief so fair, 
I could believe my passion lived again. 
I crushed my hope, but this may not be crushed, 
I killed my love, but this I cannot kill; 
The morning joy of my desire is hushed, 
But this low midnight voice will not be still. 
By night and day it whispers to me yet 
Of things I have foresworn and must forget.” 


The pieces which follow the sequence, in various metres, 
have the same grave dignity and delicacy of touch, and 
there are one or two songs which go with freer gait. Love 
is still the frequent theme, but there are some happy 
translations of pictures into verse and a_ philosophical 
poem, ‘“‘ The Eternal Riddle,’’ which reminds us that 
Clutton-Brock had a good deal in common with Matthew 
Arnold. 

FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


A HAPPY CRITIC.* 


Mr. James Agate’s enjoyment of the theatre is beyond 
question. No matter what the play, he is probably the 
happiest critic at every first night. Mr. Montague’s lyrical 
introduction rightly insists that ‘‘ Mr. Agate is a famous 
enjoyer.’’ Hence the readable quality of these reprinted 
essays in dramatic criticism. To agree with Mr. Agate 
in all his opinions is impossible ; but to read him is easy 
and pleasurable. The fact is, of course, as indeed is the 
case with nearly every other critic of the contemporary 
theatre, he has few standards of criticism but many pre- 
possessions. But so had his favourite Hazlitt. And 
for result a kindred verdict will probably survive. Hazlitt 
thought Kean the greatest actor of his time, and that 
judgment persists because Hazlitt is stil! read whereas the 
critics who do not share his opinion are forgotten. Miss 
Sybil Thorndike is one of the players of to-day who has 
cause to be grateful to Mr. Agate in this connection, for 
his lively pages will perpetuate his prepossessions in her 
favour long after adverse views are unread. Whether, 
however, one agrees or disagrees with Mr. Agate’s verdicts 
on players or plays, his little vignettes of actors and actresses 
are admirable for the swift manner in which they portray 
distinctive qualities. Thus, ‘“‘ Mr. Milton Rosmer, made 
up to look like young Beethoven, poured out Ekdal like 
a glass of beer, toasted our sense of fun, and blew the froth 
in our faces.’’ Again, ‘‘ As Old Ekdal, Mr. Brember Wills 
put on the full armour of Ibsenite senility, and, attired in 
the panoply of his old shako, and somebody else’s stable 
jacket, presented the kind of figure whom William Blake 
would have asked to tea.’’ Even when he does not enjoy 
the play, as in the case of such a popular success as “‘ The 
Last of Mrs. Cheyney,’ Mr. Agate finds enjoyment 
somewhere. The team-work of the acting ‘“‘ was a marvel 
of timing, and as much a miracle of getting out of each 
Other’s way as cab-driving in the Strand on a Saturday 
night.”’ 

HENRY C. SHELLEY. 


LEICESTERSHIRE.?; 


Impressions of childhood die hard. As a boy, having 
a visiting acquaintance with some of the more romantic 


* “The Contemporary Theatre, 1925.’ By James Agate. 
With an Introduction by C. E. Montague. 7s. 6d. net. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

+ “Highways and By-ways in Leicestershire.” By J. B. 
Firth. Illustrated by Frederick L. Griggs. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Macmillan.) 
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By ARTHUR GLADSTONE 
Another striking new book of Poetry by this deservedly 
well-known Author. 
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KNOWLEDGE and DREAM 


AND OTHER POEMS 


By COLIN TOLLY, Author of “ Horizons at Dawn 
and at Dusk,” etc. 3/6 net 


“Tt is pleasant to find, in these days when manner is 
apt to be studied too much to the exclusion of matter, 
a poet who is keenly interested in the objective no less 
than the subjective side of life. . . . Mr. Tolly is a wide 
observer of life and a sympathetic interpreter of many 
different philosophies . . . to read his book is to have 
intercourse with a well-stored mind and a wise and 


charitable heart.’-—Bookman 
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and interesting parts of our island, I bitterly resented the 
fate which condemned me to live in the Midlands, as far 
from the sea as it is possible to be in England, and not 
even near any river worthy of the name. It is a frailty 
common to most of us that, in pining for what is not 
ours, we overlook the benefits we do possess; and it is 
only now that I have left Leicestershire that I am disposed 
to think more charitably of it and to admit that, if it is 
not among the finest of English counties, except for those 
to whom the following of hounds across soft, springy turf 
is the breath of life, it has at least a beauty and charm 
of its own. This impression is confirmed by a reading of 
Mr. Firth’s delightful book, as well as by Mr. Griggs’s 
delicate sketches. 

About Leicester itself, in spite of its Roman relics, its 
many fine old churches and a modern cleanliness un- 
paralleled in any other industrial town of equal size, 
Mr. Firth refuses to wax enthusiastic. But he appre- 
ciates the most striking fact about Leicester—that, perhaps 
more than any other county town, it is supreme mistress 
in its own house : 


“‘ Leicester stands, where a county town should, in the proper 
heart and centre of its shire, ‘most commodiously to receive,’ 
as an old writer quaintly observes, ‘ the affluence of the ambient 
county.’ It is the true middle, the hub of the wheel whence 
the roads radiate like spokes to a ring of small country towns ; 
two main railway lines pass through it, and the Soar, which 
once formed its western boundary, now divides it in twain, 
though scarcely wide enough to make the crossing of its bridges 
a conscious event. Industrially, politically, intellectually, 
Leicester is the capital. Loughborough ranks next, but with 
a wide interval. Melton, Ashby and Market Harborough are 
small country towns ; Hinckley is nakedly industrial. Leicester 
is the single city of the shire.” 


Mr. Firth describes modern Leicester as a town “‘ some- 
what fierce in its politics’’; and, whether we allow the 
word “‘ fierce ’”’ or not, it must be admitted that this strong- 
hold of Radicalism and Nonconformity has changed very 
much in spirit from what it was when, in 1640, a visitor 
observed that its ‘‘ clergy (or ministry) are learned, diligent 
and painful, and both clergy and laity are conformable 
to the orders and disciplines of the Church of England, 
and I did not hear of anyone residing there that is either 
schismatically opinionated with dogmatical whimseys or 
Amsterdamnable fopperies.”’ 

Of the Leicestershire country-side and its associations 
Mr. Firth writes very pleasantly—and the more successfully 
because of his moderation. It is only when he comes 
to the Charnwood Forest that he justifiably allows himself 
a note of fervour : 


“It is a fragment of Wales taken up bodily and set down 
in the heart of England, for no ostensible reason save the freakish- 
ness of Nature. In this small space are found all the varied 
delights of the most picturesque scenery—hills and airy summits 
clad with heath and bracken, pleasant woods, spacious parks, 
fair sheets of water, and the ruins of ancient mansions and 


religious houses. There is nothing quite like Charnwood Forest 
elsewhere in England.” 


It was at Coleorton that Wordsworth read ‘‘ The Pre- 
lude ’’ to Coleridge at the house of Sir George Beaumont. 
It is surprising, however, that though they spent a pro- 
longed holiday in this region, neither Wordsworth nor 
his sister left any worthy record of its charms. Constable, 
another of Beaumont’s illustrious visitors, was as loyal 
to his native Suffolk valley as Wordsworth was to the Lake 
District. But Constable was, perhaps, readier to acknow- 
ledge beauty wherever he found it. At any rate, he 
proclaimed the Charnwood Forest to be ‘‘ magnificent 
country, abounding in the picturesque.” 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


fF PRIZE COMPETITION ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In the October Double Number of THE BookMan we 
are announcing a special competition, offering prizes of 
£20, £15, and {10 for the three best short stories. 


Hovel Wotes. 


WHAT REALLY HAPPENED. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

There is no denying that a story of crime has a peculiar 
fascination even for law-abiding and right-minded people. 
If the criminal is known from the start, there is the mystery 
of motive to be fathomed ; in the extreme case, there is 
the mystery of how some averagely humane person could 
suddenly throw off the restraints of civilisation and revert 
to savagery ; where the criminal is not known, we are 
faced with the preliminary mystery of who could have 
desired the death of the victim, and why, and of finding 
clues to the murderer in the solution of these problems. 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has taken a case of this kind. She 
opens in court, where Mrs. Birtley Raydon is on trial for 
the murder of her husband; the judge begins to sum up, 
and, as he goes minutely over the evidence, everything 
points to the guilt of the accused. He has not finished 
when the court rises. In the interval, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
unfolds the story of Mr. and Mrs. Raydon’s married life, 
and, recounting the circumstances that led up to the crime 
and brought suspicion upon her, subtly gives glimpses of 
the truth. So the story winds its way back, in the last 
chapter, to the ending of the trial, when the widow, for 
lack of conclusive evidence, is found Not Guilty, and the 
actual criminal, though known to the reader, remains 
undiscovered. An ingenious and absorbing story—the 
more absorbing because it is written with a matter-of-fact 


_exactitude which gives it an air of truth. 


THE UNDERCURRENT. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

This is the story of a lonely soul hoping to find com- 
pleteness and satisfaction in life by psychic communion 
with a mate whose physical acquaintance she never makes. 
For a time there appears to be success. Whilst the actuali- 
ties of life were full of terror and dread, there in the quiet 
of repose she would get right away into touch with “ him ”’ 
and “ . so long as she was with him all her terrors and 
problems seemed laughable nonsense.’’ In time comes the 
revelation that this isolated communion of soul was not 
life. One must love, must feel the warm stream of human 
affection flowing in and out on every side or the heart 
must remain frozen, and life be a mere sham. ‘‘ Oh God, 
don’t let me get cold and hard! Let me be as miserable 
as Hell, only let me be warm and loving inside!’’ The 
book is intense in feeling, vivid in description, and portrays 
the inner self as the sensitive plate of a good artist does 
the outer self, clean-cut and familiar. 


By Ena Holland. 7s. 6d. 


HEAT. By Isa Glenn. 7s. 6d. (Knopf.) 


Miss Glenn, who is a cousin of the artist Whistler and 
for some time worked with him in his studio in Paris, has 
written a shrewdly outspoken novel of life as things are in 
the military circles of Manila. Miss Glenn has spent many 
years in the Philippines, and she has come to her task with 
first-hand experience and an able pen. We are reminded 
not a little of Kipling in what she has to tell us about the 
American military settlements. It seems that the same 
intrigues, scandal and backbiting that kill time on the 
frontier stations of India are not unknown to the American 
army in residence at Manila. Miss Glenn is more truthful 
than kind in dealing with her own sex, but conditions of 
tropical heat are not calculated to refine either the com- 
plexions or characters of white women. This is we believe 
Miss Glenn’s first novel. If that is so it is a remarkably 
fine beginning. A fine story admirably told; and its 
romance is surrounded with an atmosphere which convinces 
us that it hides a good deal of reality. 


THE MAN WITH THE SCAR. By John Lomas. 


7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


Whatever advantages they may have in real life, surely 
the most unfortunate individuals who grace the pages of 
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fiction are millionaires. We remember a short story in 
the “‘ Brown ” series by Mr. Chesterton in which he gently 
removes three of them as a mere introductory remark. 
John Cormack Grouchy, who is Mr. Lomas’s millionaire, 
is not so easily persuaded out of existence. He has, to put 
it aptly, a long run for his money, and a good constitution 
which he urgently needs; for to make this millionaire 
baiting good sport, Mr. Lomas has thoughtfully pitted him 
against a villain of such enormous proportions that the 
Man with Red Hair and the gentlemanly scoundrel in 
Conrad’s ‘‘ Victory ’’ are made to look like sixpence. The 
story is written with great vigour, and the details of the 
scheme by which John Cormack Grouchy overthrows the 
Man with the Scar are certainly very ingenious. 


MR. RAMOSI. By Valentine Williams. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


It is such a pleasure to come across a novel that cannot 
be laid down until it is finished, that one may become a 
little breathless in one’s enthusiasm for Valentine Williams’s 
latest book. ‘‘ Mr. Ramosi”’ is far removed from the 
average novel, with its aimless, wandering plot, its vague 
and bloodless characters, the general air of indefiniteness 
that spreads from page to page. One wants above all to 
stress the liveliness, the movement, the grasp of situation 
which Mr. Williams shows. Here is a story with a hitherto 
unused plot (fresh, that is, in its details, for the scene is 
set round present-day Luxor, and the excavation of antiques 
is essential to the narrative) with characters that are living 
and a love romance that comes hot and vivid from the 
page. Not a little of the definiteness of the impression 
which the book leaves comes from the author’s power of 
suggesting an atmosphere. It is always so. Not what is 
explicitly stated but what is conveyed is the final test of 
a book, and Mr. Williams by a series of subtly presented 
touches makes us aware of the background against which 
his characters move. Their movement thus appears 


natural; it is related to a settled scheme of things. In 
consequence our interest in them goes on until the last 
page ends their story. 


UP THE RITA. By Jarvis Hall. 7s. 6d. (Melrose.) 


Civilisation in the shape of telephones and motor-cars 
has invaded the rough simplicity of a remote settlement 
called Apache in New Mexico; but in spite of such modern 
contrivances we are entertained by two “ hold-ups ”’ in the 
first few pages. The story is of a charming prima donna 
who is looking for fresh air and new experience. She 
brings to Apache the rumour of a secret way through the 
mountains to a gold mine which her grandfather had heard 
of from the Indians when a soldier. Sam Lane, a broad- 
shouldered child of nature, is beguiled by the inspiration 
of her voice into making the quest. There is a succession 
of thrills, and the end of the story, as the author remarks, 
is like ‘‘ a fairy story come true.” 


THE LUNATIC IN CHARGE, By J. Storer Clouston. 
7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 


Readers who enjoy outrageous farce, especially those 
who have followed the Lunatic through his former adven- 
tures, may be advised to embark upon this, the fourth of 
the series. Tired of limited freedom and unlimited debts, 
Sir Francis Mandell-Essington frees himself by indulging 
in a suicide, the reports of which, like those of Mark Twain’s 
death, are much exaggerated. His questionable assets 
go by entail to his priggish nephew, Sir Algernon Abbots- 
bury. The uncle goes too, first as a medical attendant and 
afterwards in a multiplicity of guises, and with a wealth 
of complications that defy description. In the course of 
them Mr. Clouston finds room for some clever satire: of 
the case of the mysterious ‘‘ Mr. B.,” in the press reports 
of which “ hardly a detail was omitted that could titillate 
the jaded mind or instruct the young”; of prohibition, 


“If beauty lived for ever, it would die, 
And seen for ever would be seen no more,” 


says Mr. St. John Adcock in 


CITY SONGS 


“This book should be welcomed by all to whom poetry is a reality.”—Sunday Times 
“One appreciates the tenderness, simplicity, pathos, ‘humanity’ of this singer.”—Scotsman 
“He sings of the better things in a language that all may understand.”—Bookman 
“Of a fashion that will never die out.”—Daily Telegraph 
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DEMOSTHENES 
By M. GEORGES CLEMENCEAU 


M. Georges Clemenceau has, in this most unusual and remarkable book, chosen the personality and character of 

Demosthenes, the great Athenian orator, as the vehicle for what may be called his own spiritual autobiography. His 

essay is at once a piece of brilliant historical reconstruction and a tract for our own times of a subtlety which 

only a Frenchman could achieve and of a vigour worthy of the name of “Tiger” by which the author is known 

to the world. “ Demosthenes” is an extraordinary tour de force from the pen of one who perhaps knows more 
about politics than any other living man. 


Illustrated 10/6 net 
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Mr. J. Storer Clouston. 


and of detective fiction. Sir Francis as a detective who 
achieved entirely proper results by entirely improper 
methods, is delightful. 


A VILLAGE MILLIONAIRE, By Richard Kinver. 7s. 6d. 
(Leonard Parsons.) 

Dick, the son of Sir John Maitland, an industrial magnate 
in the Western Midlands and a member of an ancient 
family, falls in love with Lucy Halkett, the refined daughter 
of one of his father’s foremen. Sir John and his wife give 
at last a reluctant consent to Dick’s marriage; but Lucy 
refuses to become wedded until she has gained the full 
affection and approval of her prospective parents-in-law. 
Before that is won there are many incidents and much 
misunderstanding. Halkett, a man of sterling character 
and intelligence, is the leader of a strike, but later, having 
had a fortune left him, he buys the steel works from his 
employer. The conduct of a working-man when he attains 
to authority is a favourite subject with novelists, but it 
provides Mr. Kinver with some original and convincing 
scenes. Eventually, circumstances having taught all 
parties concerned the futility of suspicion and antagonism, 
there is a general reconciliation ; and those readers who 
still retain a disbelief in the possibility of happy unions 
between the classes and the masses will rejoice that Lucy, 
though educated in humble surroundings, herself proves 
to be of aristocratic lineage. A pleasant, wholesome and 
picturesque story. 


THE ROSE-LIT STREET. By Rosamund Nugent. 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 

Denys Lacy’s mother is deserted by her husband, an 
aristocratic Midland landowner, soon after the birth of 
her only son. Denys spends his childhood and early youth 
with his mother in France, and on her death he accidentally 
meets with an uncle who has acquired the Leicestershire 
property, though he seldom visits it. He sends Denys 
there for a holiday, with instructions to the butler and his 
wife to look after him. At the moment there is staying 
in the servants’ quarters a niece of the butler’s, Rachael 
Tristam who, the daughter of a French mother, has 
developed into a fascinating and successful young dancer. 
The sensitive, idealistic Denys is immediately captivated 
by her charms, and the two enter together upon the 
““ Rose-lit Street ’’ of companionship, dreams, misunder- 
standing and reconciliation. Their travels and adventures 
in England and France are described with delicate imagina- 
tion and with just the right touch of sentimentality ; and 
readers who like to escape from reality into a world of 
unalloyed romance will find Miss Nugent a writer after 
their own hearts. 


THIS DAY’S MADNESS. By the author of ‘ The House 
Made with Hands.” 7s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 

The background of this novel is formed by the distin- 
guished family of Monckton, a family united and powerful, 
hedged in with insuperable barriers of caste and tradition, 
and imbued with a sense of isolation. Against this solidity 
stands out in sharp relief the slight figure of Letty, 
the daughter of a marriage unfortunate in the family eyes. 
Torn with conflicting emotions, in which she is very 
conscious of the mother she has never known, Letty com- 
mits herself to many rash acts and is at last constrained to 
believe that in her make-up ‘‘ there is nothing positive or 
even coherent, only a tendency to spill over and make a 
frightful mess.’’ Bowing to the family’s expectations, she 
becomes engaged to her cousin Bernard, then quarrels with 
him and runs away from home. This is the beginning of 
a series of experiences through which she has to pass before 
she can come to any understanding of her complex nature, 
or rather mitigation of her consuming conflicts. Only a 
keenly sympathetic pen could have made such an attractive 
study of this storm-tossed temperament, with all its 
whimsicality and delicacy of insight. It is a worthy 
successor to this author’s previous novels. 


THE BONNIE EARL. By Amy McLaren. 7s. 6d. (John 
Murray.) 

Miss McLaren has a light and very human touch in the 
compounding of what might be called the romantic comedy 
novel. In ‘‘ The Bonnie Earl ’’ her scene is laid in Southern 
Scotland—this time on the west coast; and admirers of 


_her very successful ‘‘ Bawbee Jock ’’ will not need to be 


told that her picture of country-house life and character 
is done from within, richly humorous and by the same 
token full of the sincerest sentiment. Miss McLaren is 
fond of the people she describes, whether peasants or 
aristocrats, and has a deep feeling for the beautiful back- 
ground against which they move. And though she rejoices 
in her details of local colour, she has as usual a definite tale 
to tell. The handsome, penniless Lord Glencairn; the 
mysterious South American millionaire who rents his castle 
and who ingratiates himself with the neighbouring gentry 
by subscriptions to charity, dinner parties and patronage 
of fox-hunting; the millionaire’s heiress daughter, to 
whom Lord Glencairn becomes engaged—all these are 
‘“ managed ’’ skilfully but with the typical twists of un- 
expectedness in plot which are Miss McLaren’s gift. No 
small ingenuity is displayed in providing a happy yet 
persuasive finish to an imbroglio which seemed fated to 
end on a tragic note. 


THE HOUSE. By Richmal Crompton. 7s. 6d. net. 
KATHLEEN AND I AND OF COURSE VERONICA. By 
Richmal Crompton. 3s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Miss Crompton loses no time in making us well acquainted 
with the inhabitants of the House—a fine old mansion in 
Surrey, to which the Guv’nor in his masterful way suddenly 
transported his astonished family. The Guv’nor himself 
is a very skilful study in selfishness disguised by an almost 
overwhelming jollity and lavishness ; and no less distinct 
are the frail and neurotic mother, the twin sisters, the 
priggish and egotistic elder son, and the ingenuous Donald, 
just down from Cambridge. The tragic element of the 
story is the manner in which every member of this 
thoroughly normal household gradually fell under the 
sinister influence of the House, over which those who hed 
mystic vision, like the Hermit, could see a black cloud 
constanfly lowering. A brief outline of the story would 
be unfair to the book by necesarily giving the impression of 
unrelieved tragedy. But it is far from being so. There 
is Donald’s charming love story as an offset, and the 
diverting history of Elsa Fell’s secret marriage. And there 
is never any doubt about Miss Crompton’s ability in vivid 
and arresting portraiture, or about the ease and freshness 
of her style. Of her gifts as a humorist Miss Crompton 
gives further proof in ‘‘ Kathleen and I and of course 
Veronica,’ some portion of which comes to us with the hall- 
mark of Mr. Punch’s approval. The volume consists of 
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some sixty short sketches. The substance they are made 
of is the merest gossamer, but they are woven with a 
deft hand, and the result is something that will delight 
every lover of humour that is sweet and clean. 


DERISION. By Charman Edwards. 7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 


Mr. Edwards has forsaken the “ open road”’ and all 
his gipsy magic, to sound a direct challenge to modern 
society through the dark days of the war and the corruption 
that was the result of those abnormal conditions. He has 
drawn a vivid picture of those hectic days without unduly 
straining the interest ; and leavened it with the wholesome 
if old-fashioned philosophy of an East End doctor, David 
Crewys. Crewys, among his many acts of charity, adopts 
a little slum girl, Joan Pitt, and sends her to school until 
she is eighteen. Her problem is then solved by an arrange- 
ment for her to live with his cousin, Muriel Sale, a Society 
woman and daughter of a war-profiteer. Joan soon decides 
to do war work and in her absence David is prevailed 
upon, by false means, to marry Muriel. Thereafter follow 
misunderstandings, complications, vivid silhouettes of life 
in the trenches, etc., from which gradually emerges the 
happiness of David and Joan. Despite the more serious 
note, there is much here of Mr. Edwards’s old witchery, 
the call of the open spaces is continually reflected in David’s 
musings, and is the goal to which he and Joan persevere. 


THE BRONZE HAND. By Caroline Wells. 7s. 6d. 
(Lippincott.) 


Another detective story with Fleming Stone introduced 
atthe end to solve the mystery. The author succeeds in 
keeping the reader at sea during the working out of the 
plot, for the story begins and ends on a voyage from New 
York to Liverpool. This is however only in the watery 
sense, for the mystery never runs very deep and the final 
solution fails to raise the anticipated thrill. Apart from 
this there is much to enjoy in the story: human nature 
in varied hues is sketched very cleverly and without 
extravagance. The principal character is a girl with a 
personality both strong and lovable. Her weird ex- 
perience brings out these qualities in bold relief. In 
contrast and sometimes in tone we have the American 
flapper with outward impudence matched only by her 
inward good sense; some scheming financial sharks ; 
some wholesome business men; and one or two despicable 
busybodies. A mixed cargo and one doubtless carried 
on every crossing liner. 


THE BRIAR BUSH MAID. By Katharine Tynan. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Ward, Lock.) 

Even more than usual is this new novel by Katharine 
Tynan like a bit of real life, with just a little necessary 
shaping, told of friends, to friends, by a friend. The 
English country-house of Sir Humphrey and Lady Vallancey 
is a real home. Clare Vallancey had been an actress, 
married, deserted, widowed, when Sir Humphrey met her, 
for the second time, at Monte Carlo and asked her to 
marry him. A conventional story would have made this 
choice end in disaster, but Katharine Tynan’s story makes 
it triumphantly successful. Clare is good, good-humoured, 
hospitable, at times exasperating, but really lovable, and 
the best of friends with her stepdaughter. This step- 
daughter, Elizabeth, is ‘the briar-bush maid,” beloved 
by Simon Cazalet, but not quite alive to what love means. 
And then standing out, a clear, beautiful figure, among 
the many other characters, is Cynthia Egerton, a war 
widow, mysterious and at times tragic. Isshe a‘ vamp”’ ? 
Is she a good woman ? The reader is puzzled and hesitates. 
There are pearls stolea, very valuable pearls. Imitation 
pearls are left in their place. There are wrong surmises. 
But there could not be a kinder lady to steal pearls from 
than Clare Vallencey. Katharine Tynan well knows how 
to weave a story which snall be natural, lively, interesting 
and yet safe to put in the hands of ‘‘ the young person.”’ 
The only thing we can’t believe in is that “ lovely little 
pot of musk”’ on page 215. Watson, the chauffeur, gave 


There is a ready market for fresh and 
original work in both journalism 
and story writing 


Short Story Writing and 
Free-Lance Journalism 


A new book by Mr. Sydney A. Moseley—a journalist whose 
articles and sketches are well known to thousands of newspaper 
and magazine readers—provides non-professional writers with 
a complete guide to the technique of popular journalism and the 
art of the short story writer. 


This well-known writer has almost unique qualifications for placing the literary 
beginner in the right path. A resourceful and versatile journalist, he has also 
achieved considerable success in novel 
and short story writing, and, moreover, 
to these credentials he adds that of a 
valuable experience as Principal for some 
time of a School for teaching article and 
fiction writing. 


In an intriguing introduction entitled 
“Can Journalism be Taught?” he tells 
the story of this experience and concludes: 
“* Many writers achieved their first success 
through our help, and scores of cordial 
letters of thanks from beginners whom 
we had been able to set upon the right 
road cheered us in our work.” 


Mr. Moseley embodies in FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM AND SHORT Story WRITING 
not only the hints and advice which he 
was able to give in the form of personal 
criticism of individual work, but also a 
thorough analysis of the general principles 
underlying success in Journalism and 
authorship. He suggests many valuable 
— profitable study and experi- 
- ment. e sound advice he gives is the 
MR. SYDNEY A. MOSELEY, outcome of hard, practical cupealennn, 

and is calculated to save the beginner 
months, perhaps years, of fruitless effort, by indicating to him the pitfalls to be 
avoided, and also the directions along which success may be most swiftly achieved. 


THE BOOK COVERS EVERY 
CONCEIVABLE ASPECT OF 
THE SUBJECTS 


and for convenience is divided into two parts. 
The following will give some idea of the contents ; 


I. FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM— 


Three dont’s—The newspaper touch—The vigilant sub-editor—Short sentences— 
The key to the news—Details that count—Studying the medium—Special 
tendencies—General reading—The idea book—New lamps for eht—Gevenal tenn 
to one string—Seeing what others miss—The genesis of ideas—Hidden in the 
news—Rouse curiosity—Three great themes—<Articles on women—Money— 
Health and food—Informative articles—Specialised information—Those dreadful 
people—News value—Danger of mere statements—Treatment of ideas—Don’t 
be discursive—Title and ‘* make-up "’—Opening paragraphs—How news is pre- 
sented—Arrest attention—Sustaining the interest—The right ending—Summing 
up—Technique—Style—Some hints—English—-Why manuscripts are rejected— 
The right length—Literary page requirements—Interviewing—Methods of 
approach—American methods—Symposiums and signed articles—Side lines—The 
gossip page—Verses that will sell—Book reviews—Dramatic and musical criticism 
—Articles for magazines—How photographs help—-Magazine style and magazine 
subjects—The popular weeklies—Original and newsy—Putting “ pep "’ into it— 
Humour—Of paramount importance—Value of fashion knowledge—Stories that 
appeal to women—aA word of warning—Society gossip—Where to sell—What to 
avoid—Last and ‘ dont’s ’—Business side of authorship—The great 
American market—Agents. 


Il. SHORT STORY WRITING— 


What is a short story—*‘ The jolly art "—A complete work—Novelettes—Sketches 
—Style-three hints—Short story anatomy—Plot finding—Three great themes— 
Classes of story—Specialisation—Dangers of models—What to read—Reading 
and observation—Danger of plagiarism—Plot construction—Blank road mystery 
—Question and answer—Hackneyed situations—A French example—The forced 
situation. 


In this admirable guide, the beginner is taught not only the 
knack of writing acceptably, but above all how to find saleable 
ideas, and how to utilise them to the best advantage. 


Price 7s. 6d. net 
from any Bookseller or direct from the Publishers, 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
PARKER STREET :: KINGSWAY, W.C2 


Prospectus Free and Post Free from the Publishers. 
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it to Bridget (accused of stealing the pearls), and she said, 
“It smells beautiful, my lady.’’ Sadly we inform Mrs. 
Hinkson that musk hes been scentless for nearly twenty 
years, certainly more than fifteen, all over the world. 
If Watson has any more pots of musk that ‘‘ smell beauti- 
ful,’”’ numbers of botanists will thank him, and he can pick 
up a reward of a hundred pounds, and ‘‘ The Briar Bush 
Maid ”’ will have a double value. 


THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR. 
7s. 6d. (Chambers.) 


By Maurice Walsh. 

All the enchantment of unpeopled moors and braes, and 
green, still, rushy valleys are in this Highland romance, 
whose scenes are chiefly around Loch Ruighi in the Province 
of Moray and on the Island of Skye. The very descriptions 
of the scenery have a magic all their own. Added to these 
are the sterling qualities of the men who dwell there, with 
their wholesome creed, their stout hearts and loyal friend- 
ships. Supreme amongst them stands Tom King, a 
compound of many things, humble crofter, globe-trotter, 
gentleman, tramp, scholar, realist and idealist. All these 
and more are wrapped up in this attractive personality, 
and we see most of them in full play in the romance which 
accosts him when Lady Clunas, his friend and landlady, lets 
her shooting-box in the neighbourhood to Edward Leng 
and his party. Tom King does not disappoint, in his 
own way; rugged, stern, yet self-effacing and gentle to 
a degree, he proves himself capable of meeting all emer- 
gencies ; it is as though the very strength and vitality of 
his surroundings had combined in the building up of his 
complex character. A romance in such a setting could 
not fail to hold the reader’s interest. 


Bear Ward Bench End. 


From ‘‘A History of the Parish and Church of Kilkhampton,” by the 
ev. Roderick Dew (Wells Gardner). 


THE RIDING LIGHT. By Neil Scot. 7s.6d. (Foulis.) 


Neil Scot is either a clever young man, or else he is—a 
young woman. For the young women of this story are 
alive, and the young men are shadows. Into the private 
thoughts of the girl, Leslie Raith, we are admitted with an 
intimacy that is sometimes embarrassing; the author is 
out for realism—or rather for a combination of realism and 
spiritualism. When we have finished the story of Leslie’s 
efforts at living her own life, the scheme of the narrative 
becomes psychic, endeavouring to answer the questions 
arising out of Leslie’s history. Leslie represents a certain 
type of young woman, but decidedly she is not the normal 
twentieth century girl. Mr. Scot has written a story that 
will be read with interest, and the philosophy scattered 
through its pages will excite criticism, even if it does not 
make converts. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


THE HIGH PEAK TO SHERWOOD. By Thomas L. Tudor. 
Illustrated with 12 full-page drawings by Frederick Adcock, 
with drawings by the author and original photographs. 
7s. 6d. (Robert Scott.) 

“The hills and dales of old Mercia’ have furnished 
Mr. Thomas L. Tudor with a fascinating subject for this 
latest addition to Mr. Robert Scott’s admirable English 
Country-side series. After giving an introductory account 
of the ancient Mercian kingdom, which covered Stafford- 
shire, Derbyshire and parts of Nottinghamshire, and its 


. long struggle for supremacy with the kings of Northumbria, 


Mr. Tudor takes his readers all over that historic country- 
side from the High Peak to Buxton, Dove Dale, the Ash- 
bourne country, Uttoxeter, Derby, Matlock and the 
Western Highlands, Haddon, Tideswell, Matlock, Peni- 
stone and so into East Derbyshire to Robin Hood’s forest 
of Sherwood. But there are traces of Robin Hood and 
Little John all about Derbyshire as well as in Nottingham, 
and wherever he goes Mr. Tudor enriches his chronicle 
with picturesque legends, old stories and folk-lore, and 
has produced a most exhaustive and interesting historical 
and topographical guide to one of the most romantic parts 
of England. The twelve beautiful and delicately finished 
drawings of Mr. Frederick Adcock, the photographs and 
the author’s numerous sketches in the text add very 
considerably to the usefulness and attractiveness of this 
delightful volume. 


WOMEN’S PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. By Leonora Eyles. 
2s. 6d. (Labour Publishing Co.) 

Mrs. Eyles deals so competently with each subject she 
approaches in this thoughtful little book—from cookery 
to war, from courtship to land monopoly—that every 
woman, whatever her station in life, would be the better 
for reading it. Not only does the author freely express 
her own opinions on matters of interest to women, but she 
does so in a manner that holds the attention and helps one 
to think straight and to avoid, those stumbling blocks— 
humbug and prejudice. Education, the housing problem, 
the mind, the soul, are but a few of the items discussed ; 
and the clarity of her style, the reasonableness of her argu- 
ments, should make the influence of the nine articles a 
wide and lasting one. 


A HISTORY OF THE PARISH AND CHURCH OF 
KILKHAMPTON., By the Rev. Roderick Dew. 7s. 6d. 
(Wells Gardner.) 

Renowned in various ways is the beautiful church which 
represents the extensive parish of Kilkhampton in North 
Cornwall. Its historical associations vie with its unique 
features when its attractions to visitors are under con- 
sideration. Notable among the latter are the famous 


carved bench-ends to be found at the end of practically 
every seat, which display no little ingenuity and diversity 
of design and suggest a considerable antiquity in date. 
Mr. Dew, as rector of the parish for twenty years, speaks 
with some authority and gives evidence of much patient 
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1esearch. He is to be congratulated on making his sub- 
ject equally interesting from its several points of view. 
The student of history, the antiquary, as well as those 
who delight in ecclesiastical details will find much to 
attract them; not to mention the wider interest that is 
found in the parish and the local families themselves. 
The excellently produced illustrations include a number 
of the quaint bench-ends, also the Norman doorway, the 
only remnant of the Norman building. 


THE MENACE OF NATIONALISM IN EDUCATION. 
By Jonathan French Scott. 6s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


This book, well chosen in matter and well presented in 
manner, deals with a subject of the gravest importance, 
namely the prostitution of education by politicians to the 
service of ‘‘ nationalism,’’ “‘ patriotism ’’ and so forth. 
The demand of certain people that ‘‘ patriotism ’’ should 
be taught in schools is invariably a demand for definite 
political propaganda. We have in England our “ Fascisti ”’ 
and our “ Klu Klux Klan,” which try in many hidden 
ways to get hold of schoolchildren. One result is a reprisal 
in the shape of ‘‘ Communist Sunday Schools ”’ and “ Red ”’ 
Leagues against Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. These are 
facts that the general public should bear in mind. When 
parents refuse to let their children come to school to cele- 
brate Empire Day we should begin to ask ourselves a few 
serious questions. Mr. Scott gives details of another 
kind of danger—the creation of animosity against nations 
by school history books. Thus it is undeniable that 
French and American history books for children are much 
more anti-English than English textbooks are anti-French 
or anti-American. Modern Germany was always a 
notorious sinner in this respect. We commend Mr. 
Scott’s book to our readers. It will not enable us to 
change the books of other countries, but it will prevent us 
from tolerating incitements to national hatreds in our 
own country. 


THE LITERARY LANDMARKS OF DEVON AND 
CORNWALL. By R. Thurston Hopkins. 12s. 6d. 
(Cecil Palmer.) 


It is no small undertaking to attempt to bring together 
the literary associations of such a rich field as these two 
counties provide, even within the generous proportions of 
such a book as this. With such haunting memories as 
Mr. Hopkins must have had dinning in his ears it must 
have been necessary to hold his pen well in check, for it is 
only possible within his limitations to glide over many 
that would have greatly rewarded a little further considera- 
tion. Possibly this accounts for our disappointment con- 
cerning that diverting songster and favourite of Charles II, 
Tom Durfey of Exeter; we would gladly have followed 
farther that poet of the rotund equator who was “ all fun 
and fire and noise.’’ True, his name is given to a chapter, 
but all too soon he gives place to the city of Exeter and 
its numerous other connections. Still, it is futile to haggle 
over disappointments when we are given so much real 
entertainment. Various chapters are given up, in the 
order of the places visited, to Blackmore and the Doones 
of Exmoor, Drake and Plymouth, Dean Prior and Herrick, 
the Hawker country, Kingsley’s country, Edward Capern 
(who through a printer’s error is called Carpen through- 
out), the Postman-Poet of Bideford and, lastly by way of 
a very commendable digression, a dissertation on the 
Wessex of Thomas Hardy. It is in the spirit of light- 
hearted sociability, so greatly facilitated by the brimming 
flagon, that Mr. Hopkins has gleaned much of his diverting 
material. That magic key has rewarded him with all 
manner of folk-lore, not to mention ghost stories and 
strange beliefs, and these are deftly mingled with the more 
strictly literary associations. The glorious scenery does 
not lack keen appreciation; altogether it is a book of 
real enjoyment, especially for those who know the lure of 
the places mentioned and delight in peopling them with the 
ghosts of the past. Among the illustrations are excellent 


drawings of Parson Hawker and his vicarage at Morwenstow. 


THE 


FAMOUS BOOKS 


JEROME 
JEROME 


THREE MEN IN A BOAT 
Illustrated 3/6 net 
THREE MEN IN A BOAT 2/- net 
THREE MEN ON THE BUMMEL 
Illustrated 3/6 net 
THREE MEN ON THE BUMMEL 
net 
THE DIARY OF A PILGRIMAGE 
Illustrated 3/6 net 


THE IDLE THOUGHTS OF AN 


IDLE FELLOW 3/6 net 
THE IDLE THOUGHTS OF AN 

IDLE FELLOW 2/~ net 
A MISCELLANY OF SENSE AND 

NONSENSE 3/6 net 


ARROWSMITH 


x—3 Striking Books of Poetry — 
CHILD VERSES AND POEMS 


Austin Priestman 


Cloth, gold. Fully illustrated 4/= net 
THE DREAM OF ALCIBIADES Jsaac Atkin 
Cloth, gold 3/6 net 
THE STARRY MANTLE D. E. Stevenson 
Cloth, gold 3/= net 
DAY DREAMS John Martin 
Cloth, gold 2/6 net 
THE ACHE OF BEAUTY A Romantic Realist 
Brochure 2/= net 
WAYSIDE POSIES Jessie B. Pearse 
Brochure 2/= net 
SELECTED POEMS E. D. K. Wood 
Brochure 1/6 net 
FIRST RAYS Frank Angell 
Brochure 1/= net 


For the Young Folk 


THE OBBLY ONKER TWINS AND BINKIE 
THE LITTLE BROWN DOG Nella Williams 


A delightful little book which the kiddies will 
revel in. Cloth, pictorial wrapper 2/= net 


AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited to forward 

Novels, Poems, Stories, Tales for Children, Plays, 

Films, Essays, Lyrics, Music, Songs. No reading 
fees. Established 1898. 


London: ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD. 
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THE MASQUE OF BIRDS, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
W@iesFrank Finn. 3s. 6d. (Selwyn & Blount.) 


Mr. Frank Finn is a well-known ornithologist, and it is 
natural that the birds, who have inspired so much great 
poetry, should be the principal theme of his exercises in 
verse. Nearly all the pieces in his small collection are 
bird-poems, and he has made good use of his exact know- 
ledge without allowing it to cramp him; as for instance 
in ‘‘ The Oriole ”’ : 

“Gold is my voice and gold my plume ; 

Amid the wild wood’s leafy gloom, 

Where she I love sits all unseen, 

Clad like the sweet surrounding green, 

I fly, and sing, and fly again, 

And tell her all my lover’s pain, 

Ringing her round with golden rain ; 

While she to me in shy surprise 

Turns rosy bill and ruby eyes. 

Then should at last we wedded be, 

Each year she grows more like to me.” 
If there is a fault to find with these poems, it is that their 
author has too often been content with the easier Way of 
humanising his subjects, instead of rendering them in their 
avian quiddity, as it is reasonable that so close and loving 
an observer should be able to do. This is especially so 
in the ‘‘ Masque ”’ itself, which is far less satisfying than 
most of the shorter pieces. But they all have an admirable 
sincerity, which frequently blossoms into happy fancy and 
graceful phrase. 


THE BOY THROUGH THE AGES. By Dorothy Margaret 
Stuart. (Harrap.) 


“The Boy through the Ages” is an uncommonly 
interesting book which should prove greatly attractive to 
boys and girls of all ages who have a taste for history. 
Beginning with the cave-boy, the author traces the every- 
day lives of boys in Ancient Egypt, Greece and Rome, and 
then goes on to tell of the Norse and Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman boys, and then of the Medieval and Renaissance 
boys, coming at length to the Seventeenth and Eighteneth 
Century boys and ending up with the boy of the early 
Nineteenth Century. The record is a fascinating one, 
skilfully written, and it grips the reader from beginning 
to end. The author’s aim “ to present a vivid and faithful 
picture of the daily life of the average boy from the epoch 
of the cave-dwellers to the middle of Queen Victoria’s 
reign,’’ is admirably achieved. Interspersed throughout 
the book are a number of delightful poems about boys by 
the author, Miss Dorothy Margaret Stuart ; the poems are 
written with strength and spirit. The book is excellently 
and fittingly illustrated. 


OPINIONS. By Claude Washburn. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


Claude Washburn is a thoughtful American who has 
escaped to Europe as a refuge from mass-production and 
the herd-spirit. He is no dogmatist and candidly embalms 
his opinions in print to soothe his mind. At least, so he says 
in a witty preface. Behind Mr. Washburn’s playfulness, 
however, lurks acute observation, enthusiasm and erudition. 
The book contains several interesting and careful studies 
of contemporary French and Italian literature. There is 
an excellent account of Pirandello as short-story writer 
and dramatist; one is grateful to learn Pirandello has 
written several novels and sufficient short stories to fill 
twenty-four volumes ; thence to proceed to a discriminating 
discussion of his genius and dramatic significance. In 
another essay, ‘‘ The French,’’ Mr. Washburn admits his 
failure to reconcile two irreconcilable estimates of his own, 
but only after an instructive survey of French life and 
achievements which is one of the most attractive essays in 
a pleasantly written and stimulating volume. In “ Living 
Abroad’ and “ Zenith” he is in a kindly and cynical 
mood towards his native continent. All Mr. Washburn’s 
“opinions ’’ are contentious but illuminating, whimsically 
and pleasantly expressed. One may disagree but yet not 
waste one’s time whether the subject be ‘‘ Legend,”’ ‘‘ Dis- 
illusionment,”’ ‘‘ Pornography,’ ‘‘ Success,’’ ‘‘ Sophistica- 
tion,”’ ““ Woman ”’ and much else. There is the delightful 
rambling spirit and frequent “ aside ’’ of the finished essay- 
writer. The book, finely printed and attractively bound, 
is a credit to the publishers. 


MOTORING IN SUSSEX AND KENT. By Mrs. Rodolph 


Stawell. 6s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Counties beloved of motorists, Kent and Sussex will 
always be finding fresh enthusiasts to laud their beauties 
and points of interest; and certainly none has done it 
more engagingly than Mrs. Stawell in this pleasingly 
written and useful handbook. She takes us across Sussex 
to Chichester, from Chichester to Lewes, Lewes to Canter- 
bury and so on to Maidstone, employing all these places 
as centres and describing picturesquely the tours that can 
be made from each with vivacity, humour and a keen 
appreciation of her subject. The book is illustrated with 
a host of photographs, these and the 1oute summaries being 
contributed by Mr. R. de S. Stawell. Most motorists are 
acquainted with Mrs. Stawell’s ‘‘ Motoring in the West 
Country ”’ and ‘‘ Motor Tours in Yorkshire,’’ and therefore 
will not need to be advised, if thinking of going south for a 
change, to take her third cheery and helpful motoring 
volume with them. 


Music. 


IS ENGLISH SINGABLE? 


By RopnEy BENNETT. 


It is astonishing how often when you look for a thing 
you find it. On Thursday you discover in a scientific 
treatise a word that you have never seen before. On 
Friday you find it in a biography, on Saturday in a novel, 
on Sunday in a newspaper, on Monday in a tooth-paste 
advertisement, until by the time Thursday recurs you 
conclude that the word is one of the commonest in the 
English language. 

Recently I vowed a vow that every time 1 came across 
the statement, which I profoundly disbelieve, that English 
is bad for singing I would do my best to contradict it. 
Since then I have encountered it with a frequency that 
makes me fear that I must soon exhaust the likely journals 
and be forced to post my passionate assertions to the 
astonished editors of the Poultry Gazette and the Bee- 
Keeper's Record. 

The present outburst is prompted by Signor Buzzi- 


Peccia, whose ill-substantiated attack is the only blot upon 
a sound and entertaining book, ‘‘ How to Succeed in Sing- 
ing.’’ ‘‘ The American student,’”’ says the author, who 
is an Italian teacher of singing resident in the United 
States, ‘‘ has difficulty on account of his nasal or guttural 
way of speaking.”’ 

That is probably true. It is certainly true of too many: 
would-be singers on this side of the water. We mumble 
and avoid lip-mobility to such an extent that had the 
writer gone on to say, “‘ Indeed you other English have 
so little respect for your beautiful language that you 
deserve to be restricted to Italian until you come to your 
senses,’ he would have commanded hearty agreement. 
But he does no such thing. Instead, he gets off the 
logical track in a passage of muddled thinking that is 
typical of the sort of thing that is usually talked even by 
native writers on the subject. 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


| 
The Larger and Improved Sections. | = 


The recently introduced larger sections of Baker’s | | 
‘Oxford’ Bookcases, giving a more completely 
finished appearance, have greatly increased the 


popularity of sectional bookcases. 


All the ‘ elasticity’ is retained in this improved 
type and many advantages impossible in the 
old models are included, such as patent fittings 
allowing of shelf adjustment, etc. 


One section with cornice and base is a bookcase 
in itself, but at any time further similar sections 
can be added so that later a bookcase of magnifi- 
cent and imposing proportions can be completed. 


Easily handled, portable, and of far greater usefulness, the improved 
larger sections are far in advance of anything hitherto offered. 

A new Catalogue, giving full information, with illustrations, just issued. 
Write for a copy to-day. 


Wm. BAKER & Co., Ltd. 


(Dept. 6), Library Specialists, OXFORD 


London Agents: 
Dulau & Co., Lid., Booksellers, 34-36, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, W.1 


Libraries Purchased 


Weare prepared to purchase for cash Whole Libraries, 
or small collections of books. Executors will find it 
advantageous to communicate with us when books are 
part of the estate. Expert valuers sent any distance. 


FOYLES, 121/5, Charing Cross Rd., London. 


LITERARY 


AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited to forward Novels, 

Poems, Stories, Tales for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, 
Lyrics, Music, Songs: ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Limited, 
29, Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. Established 1898. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 
carefully typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. 

Highest testimonials._Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 

Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


RELIEVES PREVENTS 
COLDS Ep. FLU 


THE MAGIC DROP 
A DROP of “ Vapex ™ looks very small, but, when placed 


on the handkerchief, its effects are far-reaching. A 
single inhalation is sufficient to bathe all the complicated 
passages of nose and throat in an antiseptic atmosphere. 

“Vapex " grows stronger on exposure to air and it is, there- 
fore, very economical in use. 


All Chemists, 2/- and 3/- 


Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT @& CO., LTD., 
Bardsley Vale, Lancs. (V. 6) 


ANDREW MELROSE the Publisher, writes 3—“You 


never send me rubbish, so in every case of a MS. coming 
from you I give it personal and immediate attention.’ 
Perhaps this is why we place Books when Authors fail ! 
Terms, and Prize Entry Form free.—THE CAMBRIDGE 
LITERARY AGENCY, 8, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. 
(Established 25 years.) 


MONEY IN WRITING SONGS 


Send us your verses. If suitable we set to 
music and publish on a fair royalty basis. 


STRAND MUSIC COMPANY 
203, Strand, W.C.2 


FESTIVAL OF ARTS 6 LETTERS 
(Organised by the Panton Arts Club). 
President of Literary Section: JOHN DRINKWATER. 
Closing Date for Entries in Winter Competitions: Nov. 3oth. 


Competitions in Poetry, Essays, Articles, Short Stories, First Novels, 
Plays, etc. Winning entries handled for publication. Syllabus and Entry 
Form ls. 1d. on application to the HON. SEC., Panton Arts Club, 12, 
Queen’s Road, HENDON, N.W.4 


BIRCHGROVE 


One of the beauty spots cf Sussex and rich in varied charm; 
lakes surrounded by wooded hills; walks through forests and 
over open heath; delightful distant views. Anyone wishing 
for a restful holiday and comfort should write for terms 
to Miss ALLISON, Elm Cottage, Birchgrove, near Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex. 
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In short he puts down the faults of English speakers to 
defects which he imagines to be inherent in our language. 
‘“‘ Vowels in English are not in the mask. They are not 
pure, clean, steady vowels, but mixed vowels.” If that 
were so it would follow, since it is usually accepted that 
singing is a heightened form of speech, that English is also 
unsuitable for declamation; and probably even Signor 
Buzzi-Peccia would be hard put to it to account for the 
’ beauty of Shakespearean verse well spoken. It might 
even occur to him that some of its colour is due precisely 
to those unique mixed vowels (usually called diphthongs) 
which give a chromatic richness and variety that will be 
sought in vain in French or Italian. 

Precisely what are these unvocal elements in our language 
of which we hear so much ? We shall have to discuss the 
matter for ourselves, since the foreign authorities who 
pontificate so irritatingly about the matter are so chary 
of precisely justifying their assertions that one is almost 
forced to the conclusion that their chief difficulty with 
English is that they know remarkably little about it. 
We must admit at once that English is unfortunate in 
aspirating the h, for unvocalised breath is contrary to the 
first principles of voice production. Also we have a fair 
supply of consonants. But then so has German. I do 
not know much about musical conditions in Germany, but 
I dare swear that, although their language has certain 
peculiarities—such as its two ch sounds and the glottal 
stop, which are demonstrably more anti-vocal than any- 
thing in English—Germans have never allowed them- 
selves to be stampeded by Italian singing-masters, nor 
prevented from producing many world-famous singers 
who have been nourished on German and have come over 
here to charm us with their native lieder. 

Why then, if these arguments are just, have we allowed 
ourselves to be told that English is more or less hopeless 
until we have almost come to believe it? The chief 
reason is that we are at once the meekest and the most 
conceited nation on earth. We are meek about anything 
concerning art and conceited about anything concerning 
trade. A cynic has said that in our purse-pride we prefer 
our menials, such as chefs and musicians, to be foreign, a 
bitter saying in which there is still a grain of truth. 

From the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
with unexampled modesty we handed over our musical 
destinies to Germans and Italians, we have deferred to the 
foreigner. We are improving a little perhaps. It has 
really begun to dawn upon us that the work of the Eliza- 
bethans constitutes a crown of which any country may 
be proud, and that we have among us even to-day com- 
posers who count. We are even willing to believe that 
to be good a singer need not have a foreign name. It is 
doubtful whether, if he were starting upon his career 
to-day, that fine Irish bass, Allan James Foley, would 
think it politic to masquerade for life as Signor Foli. 
Women singers are even giving up the ‘‘ Madame.’’ But 
still a number of our singers, starring in continental opera 
houses, adopt foreign names, presumably so that one day 
they may emigrate home or to America with enhanced 
reputations and salaries. 

In the same way our wealth and our meekness has 
made England a fruitful paradise for foreign teachers. 
It was so two hundred years ago. It was so when 
Wieck wrote to Schumann’s mother that ‘ people pay 
2-4 thalers an hour in Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, etc., and 6-8 thalers in London.” It is so still. 
They flocked in, and do so still, but more particularly to 
America, and solve the difficulty of our language not by 
learning it but by trading upon our genius for self-deprecia- 
tion and scorning it. They say in effect: ‘‘ Your English 
is unsingable. Sing Italian. Or if there are occasions 
when you must sing English, prepare for the worst by 
coming to us. Learn the Five Vowels.’’ And we, good 
innocent souls, are so docile that even our English writers on 
voice refer to the ‘‘ Five Vowels ”’ as if, instead of possess- 
ing a rich language with twelve vowels and a superb range 
of diphthongs, we were as limited in our available colours 
as an Italian. 


This attitude would be amusing if it were not for its 
consequences. Foreign singers, knowing that they can 
disregard English with impunity, also disregard English 
songs, which therefore do not get either at home or abroad 
the showing that their high quality deserves. If there 


.were a demand they would soon supply it; but while a 


million listeners-in will blandly accept such English as 
that with which Tetrazzini recently startled our ether, and 
Albert Hall audiences positively encourage Dinh Gilly 
to sing the Pagliacci Prologue in what is alleged to be their 
own vernacular, why should they take the trouble to 
acquire the same facility in English as we demand in 
several languages from our native recitalists ? They are 
busy people and suffer fools gladly. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC. By H.E. Piggott. 6s. 
(Dent.) 


In his preface to this book the author observes that 
“there are a lot of people who want to know something 
about the elementary facts of musical theory, but who are 
not studying—perhaps have never even begun to study— 
a musical instryment with a teacher,’’ because of the 
tremendous increase given to the dissemination of music 
of all kinds, including the best, by gramophones, wireless, 
player-pianos and, let me add, musical journalism in the 
lay press. From the bottom of my heart I hope that 
“there are a lot of people, etc. etc.,’’ and to those that 
are sincere in their desire for practical enlightenment upon 


_matters of theory, elementary harmony, and such illuminat- 


ing aids to listening as an understanding of time-division and 
rhythm gives, I can thoroughly recommend this book for 
the soundness of its information presented, as a rule, in 
a manner that should be easy of comprehension. On the 
other hand, whilst the public interest in music has been 
greatly stimulated and considerably increased within the 
past few years, I frankly doubt whether mayy of these 
devotees actually desire to peep behind the veil in their 
new temple of worship, and whether they are athirst for 
the passport to initiation conferred by a theoretical know- 
ledge of the art. There are other ways of course by which 
the interest and knowledge of the musically ignorant may 
be widened, but since the author believes in more Spartan 
fare one must appraise the success of his efforts from his 
standpoint. If therefore technical knowledge is earnestly 
desired the reader will find this book a splendid mentor, 
and its author’s exact acquaintance with his subject 
enables him to present much of his material in a more allur- 
ing way than is generally available for the use of students. 
When all is said and done, however, there remains the 
fact that most music may be listened to and enjoyed 
passively, semi-passively and actively in the matter of 
sensory reaction upon the mental processes. That is how 
the art makes its appeal, whether we listen with learned 
or unlearned ears. 


Watson LYLE. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 


THE MOON. Poem by W. H. Davies. Music by Francesco 
Ticciati. (Curwen.) 
To W. H. Davies’s charming poem a charming setting 
has been added by Francesco Ticciati. It is a distinctive 
and appealing song. 


GARDEN 
(Enoch.) 


OF HAPPINESS. Music by Daniel Wood. 

When one first hears this tune a dozen ghosts of bygone 
melodies arise. It does not strike a very original note, 
it is true, but it is pretty and has rhythm. The words are 
by Edward Lockton. 


WIZARDRY. By Laurence Powell. 


A quaint piano solo, inspired by a few lines from Francis 
Thompson. 


(Curwen.) 
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THE A BC OF SIGHT SINGING, By Conrad King. 
(Keith Prowse.) 
An excellent guide, in three parts, for those interested 
in sight singing. 


CAMEOS. By Eric Chisholm. (Curwen.) 


These eight piano solos are decidedly original in theme 
and treatment, and should prove of much interest to the 
advanced pianist. They are not for the beginner. The 
“* Procession of Crabs ’’ is humorous and unexpected. 


WHITE HEATHER. 

SAY IT WITH FLOWERS. | By Lady Ashmore. (Paterson.) 
The words of both these pleasant songs are by Lady 

Ashmore, and the music of ‘‘ White Heather.’’ But “ Say 

it with Flowers ”’ is set to an old Swedish melody. 


IRISH JIG. By Archy Rosenthal. (Augener.) 


A rollicking tune that sets the feet tapping is this delight- 
ful “ Irish Jig.” 


TAVIUNI. Music by George Pointer. (Enoch.) 


Taviuni is one of the many places that someone is “ going 
back ’’ to. From the words, by Sydney Ellacott, we learn 
that it is an island where waters croon and frangipane 
scents the air; there is a moon and a blue lagoon, and in 
fact it is just the place to spend a Taviuni honeymoon. 
The tune swings along with gusto and is really very 
“catchy.‘’ It should prove a popular number with 
dance bands, as it has such “‘ go”’ and life in it. 


LACE AND LAVENDER. By Harold Austin. (Augener.) 
A graceful, old-world dance tune, with a dainty lilt. 


The Drama. 


A PASSION PLAY. 
By GRAHAM SUTTON. 
(St. Dié, Aug. 1926.) 

Here, in this little country town tucked away in the 
Vosges, 1,000 feet above sea-level, I have discovered by 
accident a passion-play—or what is next door to it, a 
play on New Testament history, beginning just before 
Christ’s triumpuat entry into Jerusalem and ending on 
the night of the crucifixion. It is called “ Jairus’s 
Daughter.’ Christ Himself does not appear, though in 
the second act a crowd is seen thronging the steps of the 
portico where He preaches. The chief characters are Jairus, 
his daughter Joella, her lover Daniel, and the latter’s 
brother Caiaphas, the High Priest. (I do not know if 
any legend justifies these names and relationships, or if 
they are the author's invention.) Jairus and Joella, 
naturally, are fervent believers in Jesus. Judas Iscariot, 
a travelling merchant, joins Him in hope of earthly gain. 
Daniel and Jairus’s friend Gamaliel (the Councillor) respect 
and love Him as prophet, without being convinced of His 
divinity ; and the dramatic situation is intensified by a 
slightly and tactfully suggested jealousy, on Daniel’s 
part, of the Master to whom Joella shows such devotion. 
Caiaphas, plotting with the Captain of the Temple to take 
Jesus, finds an apt betrayer in Judas, but contrives to lay 
the blame of the betrayal upon Daniel. Joella, horrified 
at first, is soon assured of her lover’s innocence; but in 
the closing scene these two, renouncing earthly love, decide 
to devote themselves severally to the spreading of Christ’s 
Gospel : 


““ Mais les cceurs sont a lui que sa grace féconde, 
La croix du Golgotha dominera le monde, 
Troéne immortel d’un roi dont la pourpre est de sang. 
Et les siécles futurs, d’un hommage incessant, 
Soumettront a ce roi béni la terre entiére. 
Toutes les nations recevront sa lumiére 
Et garderont sa loi. Crucifié divin, 
Tes deux bras étendus ne feront pas en vain 
Leur geste douloureux. .. . 
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. . . Adieux, mon fiancé ; 

Nous ne connaitrons pas le charme de la vie, 

La douceur du foyer, ni la route suivie 

A deux; mais par l’amour de Celui qui n’est plus 
Et qui régne a jamais, par l’amour de Jésus, 
Nous aurons mérité l’au-dela plein de charmes, 

La récompense 4 nos soupirs comme a nos larmes, 
La supréme union qui ne peut se briser.”’ 


“La Fille de Jaire ’’ was written about 1910 by a young 
girl of nineteen, Marguerite Schnebelin, a native of St. Dié. 
She had already composed a sacred play, ‘‘ Je Suis la Vie ”’ ; 
and at the age of fifteen had dedicated to her parents 
(who were involved in the invasion of 1870) a little war-play 
of that period called ‘‘ L’Honneur des Mareuil.” ‘La 
Fille de Jaire’’ was produced at St. Dié in 1910. In 
1914 the town was once more bombarded ; and the Schne- 
belin family sought refuge near Bordeaux, at the invitation 
of a lady (unknown to them) who had read Marguerite’s 
account of a pilgrimage to Lourdes. Here she wrote 
several patriotic playlets, including ‘‘ Les Boches Cam- 
brioleuses ’’ (‘‘ The Boche She-Burglars ’’) to celebrate the 
descent of certain German officers’ wives upon St. Dié in 
private cars, in quest of loot. Peace brought her home to 
open business in Strasbourg, now French again, as a teacher 
of typing and stenography. She had been there only 
seven months when she caught influenza and died. 

Since then “La Fille de Jaire’’ has been staged twice 
in Nancy and a number of times in St. Dic. Last winter 
eight performances were given : all parts, as at Oberammer- 
gau, being taken by local players, and the full cast number- 
ing upwards of sixty. The text is printed locally (readers 
whose interest is aroused may obtain copies of it, and of 
the author’s other plays, by applying to Madame Schnebelin 
at the Maison Picot, St. Dié, Vosges), and by the courtesy 
of Mdlle. Schnebelin’s family I have been allowed to 
gather for THE Bookman the details given above, and to 
see photos of the play and of the author herself—a typical 
Vosgienne, one would say, with the grave broad face 
of the Alsatienne and a dreamer’s eyes. The family 
honoured me with an invitation to tea; and I was struck 
afresh by the analogy of Oberammergau, when I found 
them gathered in a big salon full of lovely and dainty 
things which they had been preparing for some local bazaar. 
They showed me lacquered boxes, painted scarves and 
woodwork, jolly little Alsatian dolls—-in Oberammergau 
such things are on sale, no more exquisitely made: but 
these were labours of love, done by this family of cultured 
artists not for hire, but as a gift to their Church. Yet, 
whether for love or hire, the principle is the same. Alsace, 
like the Tyrol, is a land of artist-craftsmen. You may 
pay for her work in shops, or you may be given it freely. 
In either case you receive something which, elsewhere, no 
money could buy. 

One thing alone is lacking to make the analogy of Oberam- 
mergau complete. So far ‘‘ La Fille de Jaire’’ has been 
played always in an indoor theatre, seating six hundred or 
so, which forms part of the Hotel de Ville. Yet by an 
irony of circumstance there exists, ready to hand in a ravine 
above St. Dié, an outdoor theatre built on the Greek plan 
which is more lovely than that of Oberammergau itself. 
A natural amphitheatre among the great firs forms its audi- 
torium, and beyond the open colonnade at the back of 
its stage one sees tree-tops and a vista of wooded hills. 
They say this little theatre is unique in Alsace-Lorraine ; 
and certainly no more perfect setting for ‘‘ La Fille de 
Jaire’’ could be found. Instead, one sees there each 
Sunday afternoon some conventional farcical-comedy from 
the last Parisian season. For the Theatre du Verdure is 
owned and run by a local Société des Fétes, who are appar- 
ently too business-like to risk any entertainment which is 
not a safe ‘‘ box-office attraction.’’ It is too hot to do 
“ La Fille de Jaire’’ in the Hétel de Ville just now; so 
the result is that in the visitors’ season of July and August 
the local play is not seen at all—-rather sad, this, however 
much one sympathises with the canny Société! Yet in 
the winter it is well supported, and looks like becoming an 
annual event. Some summer, perhaps, one may return to 
find it staged where it ought to be, up there among the trees. 
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DORNFORD YATES 
THE STOLEN MARCH 


“A tale of wild fancy and sparkling wit. One for the holidays 
—itself a holiday from all common and familiar fictions.” 


HAROLD BINDLOSS 
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“A good first novel.”—Times. ‘ Proves greatly entertaining to 
us.”"—Morning Post 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
THE BLACK OWL 


“Full of excitement.”"—Times. Breathlessly exciting from 
start to finish.”—Cardiff Western Mail 


CHARMAN EDWARDS 


DERISION 


**A novel of vital sincerity and dramatic realism, told with 
great charm.’”’—Liverpool Courier 


FRED M. WHITE 
THE RIDDLE OF THE RAIL 


‘* An unusually clever piece of work, and quite the best thing 
Mr. White has done." —Westminster Gazette 


DOUGLAS W. SPURGEON 
THE WHEEL OF CIRCUMSTANCE 


“Written with more freshness and singularity of style than most 
criminal conundrums.” —Liverpool Post 


EDWIN PUGH 
EMPTY VESSELS 


extremely clever romance.’’—Daily Graphic. Interesting 
alike in its discussion of literary and other problems, and in the 
humour and pathos of the tale it tells.’ —British Weekly 


JOHN HASLETTE VAHEY 
UP NORTH 


A sea captain inherits a fortune and a castle in Scotland. On his 
last voyage he rescues from shipwreck a South American and his 
daughter. Then events move on as swiftly as any reader could 


CARLTON DAWE 
THE GLARE 


The story of a shop-girl who is loved by a peer and who defies 
tittle-tattle and wins through in the end. 
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KS) Some Splendid Novels of the iS) 


Early Autumn Season from 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST 


7/6 net each 


THE DANCING, FLOOR By JOHN BUCHAN 

HALF A SOVEREIGN By IAN HAY 
Author of “A Knight on Wheels,” etc. 

WORD OF HONOUR Stories by “ SAPPER” 
Author of “ Bull-Dog Drummond,” ‘etc. 

THE PROPER PLACE By O. DOUGLAS 


Author of “Penny Plain,” etc. 


YESTERDAY'S HARVEST By MARGARET PEDLER 


Author of To-Morrow's Tangle,”’ etc. 


LITTLE MRS. MANINGTON _ By CECIL’ ROBERTS 


Author of “ Sails of Sunset,” etc.} 


THE STRANGE FAMILY _ By E. H. LACON WATSON 
PRODIGALS OF MONTE CARLO ¥®y E.PHILLIPS 


; Author of ‘“‘ The Golden Beast,” etc. OPPENHEIM 
SEA WHISPERS By W. W. ‘JACOBS 
. Author of “ Capiains All,” etc. |With illustrations by BERT* THOMAS. 
THE SQUARE EMERALD By EDGAR WALLACE & 
Author 'of The Gaunt Stranger,” ‘etc. 
WHAT IS TO BE By 'J. C. SNAITH 
Author of “ Araminta,” etc. 
THE UNDERSTANDING: HEART ‘By PETER B. KYNE x. 
Author of “The Enchanted Hill,” etc.§ 


THE BLACK HUNTER _ By JAMES OLIVER"CURWOOD 


Author of Ancient Highway,” etc.{ 


is THE VOICE OF DASHIN By “GANPAT” 


Author of “ Harilek,” etc. 


THE DESERT THOROUGHBRED By 


Author of “ Desert Valley,” etc.3 


DAVID WILDING By aiguaie CROMPTON 


Author of Wildings,” etc. 


THE AMAZING CHANCE By PATRICIA WENTWORTH 


Author of “ The Dower House Mystery,” etc. 


THE THIRD MESSENGER _ By PATRICK WYNNTON 


Author of “The Black Turret,” etc! 


THE D’ARBLAY MYSTERY By R. AUSTIN FREEMAN 


Author of ‘“‘ The Red Thumb Mark,” etc. 


THREE PEOPLE By MABEL BARNES GRUNDY 


Author of “ Sleeping Dogs,” etc. 


:N THE LAW OF THE TALON By LOUIS TRACY 


Author of “The Gleave Mystery,” etc. 
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